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QUEEN OF GREECE TO HM.S. 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH RECEIVING THEIR MAJESTIES 


1, The Smith’s Shop: A Relic of the Atlantic Cable, 1866 3. Spirited Bidding : Cigars Round at the end of the Day's Sale 
2. Auctioneering Under Difficulties: The Auctioneer at Sea 4. Her Proverbial 11]-Luck Pursues her : Bidders Going on Board in a Gale 


THE “GREAT EASTERN” UNDER THE HAMMER 


PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE.——In these days so many 
odd things happen in Parliament that the public are not 
readily astonished by its proceedings. On Tuesday morning, 
however, most people were a good deal surprised when they 
read about the “scene” in the House of Commons on the 
previous evening. It would be difficult to conceive a more 
scandalous waste of time than that which was brought about 
by the discussion of Mr. Sheehy’s supposed wrongs. Even if 
the constable who outraged the feelings of that eminent 
legislator had been guilty of a serious breach of privilege, 
we may doubt whether the incident would have excited much 
sensation out of doors. There is no question about which 
ordinary members of Parliament are so touchy as the ques- 
tion of privilege. They lash themselves into fury about it as 
if it involved the gravest issues of national or international 
politics ; and it is noteworthy that it seems to be a matter of 
particular interest to those members who are most apt to 
talk with indignation about “ privileged ” classes in general. 
Yet Parliamentary privileges are for the most part mere 
“survivals.” In former ages, although liable to abuse, they 
may have been necessary; now few of them are really 
essential to the independence of Parliament. When, there- 
fore, angry debates are carried on about matters of this kind, 
the feeling in the country is simply one of amazement that 
sensible men should devote so much attention to such 
extremely ridiculous grievances. In the present instance the 
uproar was emphatically a case of “ much ado about nothing.” 
It is unfortunate that Mr. Jeremiah Sullivan should have 
thought of inviting Mr. Sheehy to step “aside” or “ out- 
side” for the purpose of having a summons served upon 
him; but he meant no harm, and Mr. Sheehy would have 
come better out of the affair if he had laughed .at his 
countryman’s blunder instead of pretending that it was a 
grave offence. As for the notion that the Government had 
anything to do with Mr, Sullivan’s escapade, we shall not do 
the Parnellites or any of the Gladstonians the injustice to 
suppose that they for a moment really believed that wild 
nonsense. An opportunity of ‘annoying ’ Ministers was 
unexpectedly provided for them, and they promptly took 
advantage of it. That is the true explanation of the dispute 
of Monday evening. 


THE ScHoot Boarp ELecTion.——Whatever may be 
said of the result of the polling on Monday from a 
party point of view, it is satisfactory to see that the London 
School Board election shows no sign of losing interest. The 
contest was fought out with great determination from first 
to last, and so great was the excitement in some divisions 
that a stranger might have imagined it a Parliamentary 
election. It is said that the feminine ratepayer made much 
fuller use of her electoral privileges than on previous occa- 
sions. How she voted can only be guessed; perhaps it 
would be as safe a surmise as any to conjecture that, as a 
rule, she followed the advice of her favourite preacher or 
pastor. As regards the Big-Endians and the Little-Endians 
—if we may so style the parties “engineered ” respectively 
by Mr. Diggle and Mr, Buxton—the chief moral of the 
election seems to be that the ratepayers have recovered from 
the panic caused by ‘the extravagant proclivities of the 
majority which was overthrown in 1885. The Buxton 
party adopted, too, less ambitious tactics than at that contest, 
contenting themselves with starting only so many candidates 
as they could make pretty sure of carrying by a judicious 
use of cumulative voting. The Diggleites, on the contrary, 
tried for rather too much in some instances, notably in West- 
minster, where they could certainly have secured four seats 
instead of three had they not endeavoured to monopolise 
the whole five. None of the professed Socialist candidates 
made much of a show, a circumstance not without comfort 
to those who wish the London School Board to labour at 
practical work. There will probably be quite enough heated 
debate without the presence of Mr. Quelch and his colleagues, 
the two fighting parties being much more equal than in the 
old Board, while Mr. Conybeare, Mrs. Besant, and Mr. Head- 
lam will help to keep things lively. As the Roman Catholic 
and Jewish members are on the same side as the Diggleites 
with respect to fair play for voluntary schools, that burning 
question is not likely to be brought prominently forward 
during the next three years. Taking it as a whole, the new 
Board is quite equal to any of its predecessors in intellectual 
calibre and fitness for the deeply important work of educating 
nearly half a million of children. May we not hope that 
the magnitude and the vital consequences of this Titanic 
labour will gradually subdue those partisan animosities which 
have lately made an unwelcome appearance in the papers? 


Tue New Commissioner or Potice.——Mr. Monro 
brings excellent qualifications for the anxious and responsible 
post to which he has been appointed. 
held with great credit a similar position in Bengal, and since 
then, as Director of the Criminal Investigation Department 
in this country, he succeeded in unravelling the plots of the 
dynamite conspirators, and in bringing to justice some of the 
actual perpetrators of those outrages. As he received this 


Some years ago he- 
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appointment from Sir William Harcourt, while he owes his 


new position to the influence of Mr. Matthews, his selection 
will be regarded with approval by the leaders of both the 


great parties in Parliament, and there is good reason to hope - 


that the unfortunate condition of friction which led to the resig- 
nation of Sir Charles Warren will henceforward be avoided. 
With the exception of the Chief Secretaryship for Ireland, 
there are no official positions in these days which are more 
arduous, and, in many respects, more unthankful, than the 
Home Secretaryship and the Chief- Commissionership of 
Metropolitan Police. Their holders are blamed if any individual 
constable either fails to do his duty or does it too zealously ; 
if mysterious murders remain undetected ; if they restrict 
the right of public meeting; or if, on the other hand, they 
permit assemblies to take place which afterwards, as in 
February, 1886, degenerate into scenes of disorder and 
pillage. Then, every now and then exceptional incidents 
arise, such as the Cass case, which need to be handled with 
considerable judgment and dexterity. It is to be hoped that 
unpleasant experience has taught Mr. Matthews wisdom ; 
nevertheless he will do well to bear in mind that incidents 
occasionally occur which throw the British public into a 
state of intense, though transient, excitement, and that it is 
prudent for the Home Secretary, whatever his private 
opinions may be, to sympathise heartily with this excitement 
while it lasts. Sir William Harcourt thoroughly understood 
this policy when he was Home Secretary, and it undoubtedly 
increased the popularity which he already deserved on more 
solid grounds. 


Lorp Harrincron-——-Mr. Gladstone’s followers often 
speak of Lord Hartington as a kind of slave of the Conserva- 
tive Government. Weare told that in breaking away from 
his leader he meant to be independent, but that he finds 
himself compelled to do in all things the bidding of his new 
allies. At other times he is represented as the real chief of 
the Unionist party, the Conservatives included. “ He is the 
Great Lama,” said Mr. Labouchere on Monday evening. 
The Government, according to the senior Member for 
Northampton, is “dual,” and it cannot venture to “take 
any step without consulting the noble Marquis.” Of these 


contradictory views the latter is probably a good deal nearer 


the truth than the former. Without Lord Hartington’s 
support the Government could not remain in power for a 
week ; and, if he has sometimes to give way to them, it is 
certain that they have quite as often to mould their policy 
in accordance with his wishes. Lord Hartington well 
deserves to possess the authority he exercises. The country 
recognises in him one of the most solid and trustworthy of 
its statesmen, and even his opponents never fail to speak 
with respect of his disinterestedness and his high sense of 
political honour. No one who read his speech at Haslingden 
the other day could have any doubt as to the source of his 
influence. A more manly, straightforward speech has not 
fora long time been heard in England. His ideas about 
Home Rule were expressed with a distinctness which con- 
trasted strongly with recent utterances on the same subject 
at Birmingham, and it would have been impossible for any 
one to display more perfect tact and temper than he showed 
in his lucid and interesting statement on the management of 
the Irish property of the Duke of Devonshire. This statement 
was of admirable service, not only as an answer to Mr. 
Labouchere, but as an illustration of the often-forgotten fact 
that there are in Ireland landlords whom that country could 
ill afford to lose. Few Irish landlords are in a position to 
act with the generosity exhibited by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, but many of them have tried to work in his spirit ; and, 
if landlords of this class were bought out or driven away, the 
peasantry would speedily find that independence was a poor 
compensation for the want of their help and guidance. 


THe Suakin ExpepITIonN.——Who can neip a sense of 
misgiving on hearing that British troops are again to be 
employed at Suakin the Pestilential? Not merely, either, 
to garrison the forts, but for the purpose of capturing the 
enemy’s entrenchments. The First Lord of the Treasury 
states that this undertaking extends no farther than opera- 
tions “in the immediate neighbourhood” of the port. That 
is a dangerously elastic phrase ; it might be made to cover 
an advance on Handoub. Even supposing, however, that the 
combined force of Egyptians and Europeans does nothing 
more than try to rout the Arabs out of their trenches, it is 
by no means certain that the attempt will not lead to disaster. 
Judging from our previous experiences in the Eastern 
Soudan, the warriors of those parts are far more than a match 
for Egyptian soldiers. Let us assume, however, that the 
effort succeeds, and that, after more or less carnage, the sons 
of the desert are driven. back to their fastnesses in the 
adjacent hills. Well, we did that before, and very little good 
came of it. Who does not remember the wonderful railway 
which we hurriedly laid down across the strip of territory 
we had conquered, and how it was abandoned to the Arabs 
as a sort of peace-offering? Unless it be intended tc 
permanently hold a more advanced position beyond the 
walls, there does not seem much sweet reasonableness in the 
contemplated expedition. Far wiser would it be to supply 


the forts with guns of longer range, so as to keep the enemy - 


at a safe distance from the town. Were this done, the 
hostile fire could do little harm, heyond occasionally 
knocking over some Egyptian sentry. And what would 
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such petty losses be to the wholesale slaughter sure to occur 
if this expedition sets forth to try conclusions in the open? 
In time, too, the Soudanese would become weary of wasting 
ammunition, and perhaps might then show greater willing. 
ness to come to an amicable understanding. But if We 
repeat the stupidity of slaying them by the thousand, only 
to show our superior fighting capacity, depend upon it that 
the vendetta will go on for years. Once prove to them that 
they can neither take nor harm Suakin, and they will give 
up breaking their teeth on that hard nut. 


Mr. BricHr.—No conspicuous public man of the pre- 
sent day has more friends and fewer enemies than Mr. 
Bright. Thousands of sympathising eyes in all English-speak- 
ing countries scan the daily bulletins of his health, yet his most 
sincere well-wishers would probably be the last to desire a 
prolongation of this ordeal of pain and weakness, unless 
(which would be almost a miracle in a man suffering under 
such a malady at the age of seventy-seven) it could be followed 
by a restoration to perfect health and vigour. With sorrow, 
therefore, we must reluctantly admit that his political career 
has closed, and that the remainder of his time on earth must 
be but brief. John Bright will have no successor to his fame. 
His was a unique figure. No orator is likely to excel him. 
His speeches, when he was at his best, owed their force 
not merely to the felicitous words in which they were clothed, 
but to the sincerity of the convictions by which he was 
animated. He put his conscience into every syllable he 
uttered. Hence he was often a hard and unsparing hitter. 
He felt strongly, and he expressed himself with equal 
fervour. We must bear in mind the condition of the 
country when he first became a public speaker. Great 
distress and discontent prevailed, and Mr. Bright ardently 
believed that much of that distress and discontent would be 
removed by the repeal of the Corn-laws, And the event has 
proved that he was right to a great extent. He was right, 
too, about various other reforms, once regarded as dangerous 
innovations, but now forgotten because they seem so reason- 
able and common-place. Yet he was no mob-worshipper. The 
commonalty—believing Russia to be the incarnation of 
despotism—was even more eager than the higher classes for 
the war with the Czar. Mr. Bright steadfastly opposed the 
war, and consequently was for some years out of popular 
favour. Ata later period he quitted the Cabinet sooner than 
join inthe Egyptian campaign. But the most painful trial 
he had to undergo was when he, who had previously striven 
to allay Irish discontent by methods far in advance of those 
of most Liberal statesmen, was compelled to part from his 
old colleague and chief on the question of Home Rule. It is 
strange that the only politicians who to-day show any 
bitterness towards John Bright are the Ultra-Radicals, of 
whose views forty years ago he was regarded as the most 
powerful exponent. ; 


GERMANY AS A NAVAL POWER. For many years the 
Germans have been anxious that their country should attain 
the position of an important Naval Power. In their war 
with Denmark in 1848 they were put to most serious 
inconvenience by the fact that they had no war-ships ; and 
from that period their wish to be strong on sea as well as on 
land may be said to date. For purposes of mere defence the 
German Navy, according to the best authorities, is at 
present as powerful as it needs to be. Even in 1870-71 it 
was efficient enough for the protection of the coasts; and 
now it is both absolutely and relatively much more 
formidable than it was then. The Germans, however, are 
not satisfied with this state of things. They desire that 
their Navy shall be capable of attack as well as of defence, 
and, in accordance with this desire, a very important naval 
programme has been submitted to the Reichstag. It is 
proposed that 5,840,000/. shall be spent in adding ships of 
various classes to the existing fleet. We in England could 
not do with this money all that the Germans expect to do 
with it ; but their work, it must be remembered, is done 
more economically than ours, and it is possible that the 
estimated cost of the new vessels will prove to be accurate. 
If the sum is not sufficient, the Government will have no 
difficulty in obtaining from Parliament any additional 
amountthat may be needed. The matter is by no means one 
which we can afford to treat with indifference. The 
increase of the German Navy will, undoubtedly, lead to 3 
corresponding increase of the Navy of France ; and sooner 
or later England wiil have to follow suit. 


COLONIAL COMMISSIONAIRES.—The experiment of esta- 
blishing a branch of the Corps of Commissionaires in 
Australia has so far been attended by conspicuous success. 
So great is the demand for these men at Sydney, that Sir 
Edward Walter could at once provide employment for an 
additional fifty, provided they possessed the necessary qualifi- 
cations. The men sent out from England to form the nucleus 
of the branch, and those who have since joined, earn on the 
average 2/. 10s. a week, an income admitting both of their 
living in comfort and putting by money. Not the least 
praiseworthy feature of the scheme is that it especially 
addresses itself to time-expired soldiers leaving India. To 
many of these men “coming home” is a great stumbling- 
block to their future welfare. Having some money at their 
disposal, they fall into idle, dissolute ways before it is spent, 
and thus gravitate lower and lower until they reach the sub- 
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fam. others, again, have to wait long before they get 
stratum. 


yment, and during t ne \ 
i apt to be as demoralising as they are miserable. 


d thing for them, therefore, to be able to pass 
from India to Australia, with the certainty of finding 
loyment at the end of the voyage. Nor can 
he Colonies fail to benefit from this infiltration of seasoned 
a jishmen who have acquired habits of discipline and a 
i ral handiness during their military careers. They 
ff to make good settlers when once they have 
eir new country, and it will surprise us 
i jn the course of a few years, Sir Edward Walter does not 
final many vacancies caused by the absorption of his Colonial 
Commissionaires into the civilian ranks of industry. Not less 
praiseworthy than this truly philanthropic endeavour is the 
eft now being made by Sir John Adye and others to place 
the Association for Employment of Men of the Reserve on 
a better footing. Although only in existence for three years, 
this organisation has already found work in London alone for 
nearly 1,000 Reserve men, who might otherwise have fallen 
to the lowest social level. The Association deserves far more 
bie support than it receives; without display or self- 
it is conferring immense benefits both on the 
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DEARTH OF POLITICAL ABILITY IN FRANCE.——Subsequent 
as shown that there is much truth in the 
observation made by the Duke of Wellington in Lord 
Stanhope’s recently-published “Conversations,” to the effect 
that disturbed times do not tend to bring forth able men. It 
is true that during the earlier years of the Great Revolution 
a number of persons came to the front who have attained a 
world-wide notoriety ; but, for the most part, their fame is 
due, not so much to the talents they displayed as to the 
enormities they committed. Moreover, these persons were 
born and bred under the old Monarchy. Bonaparte, of 
course, as the Duke frankly admits, was “a man apart. He 
might have started up at any time.” In France this dearth of 
political ability has been especially conspicuous since the fall 
ofthe Second Empire. Thiers was arelic from a bygone genera- 
tion; and who, after Thiers, is deserving of fame, except Gam- 
betta? But the genius of Gambetta was chiefly destructive; nor 
is it at all certain that, if he had survived to the present time, 
he would have displayed any genuine constructive statesman- 
ship. Nearly all the other names which have been of late 
years familiar to the French people are those of men who are 
fairly capable politicians, but who have neither the genius 
nor the sincerity to impress their personalities on the-general 
public, As the national proverb has it, “ Among the blind 
the one-eyed is king,” and to this scarcity of “men of light 
and leading” must be attributed the Boulanger boom. But 
it would be a mistake to imagine that General Boulanger 
owes his undeniable popularity (though his enemies naturally 
encourage this view) to his black charger, and various other 
small devices for attaining notoriety. It is far more probable 
that the public liking for him began when, asa military chief, 
he showed himself not merely an honest official, but one 
desirous of promoting the well-being of the private soldier. 
In a country which recruits its army by conscription, there 
isa soldier in almost every family ; these men are naturally 
powerlul disseminators of ideas, and therefore their har- 
monious note of approval finds expression in the popular 
ditty, “C'est Boulanger qu'il nous faut.” Whether the 
gallant General will be able to maintain the excellent reputa- 
tion which he formerly earned is another question. 


experience h 


TEETOTALLERS AND THE Dean or RocuesTeR.——The 
Dean of Rochester has had the misfortune to give serious 
olfence to teetotallers. While preaching against drunkenness 
the other day, he took the opportunity to say a good word 
‘or those who do not consider themselves morally bound to 
sive up altogether the use of alcoholic liquors. ‘To the most 
ardent class of temperance reformers this seems dangerous 
teaching, and they have not failed to let the Dean know 
they think of his laxity. Other people find it difficult 
'o understand why teetotallers should be so ready to take 
anaes No one doubts that there are cases in which the 
ines of “the pledge” is the only safe course. A man who 
lias been in the habit of drinking to excess, or who feels that 
iv 18 in danger of becoming a drunkard, can save himself 
only by total and resolute abstinence. But why should 
those who are in no such peril deprive themselves of what 
they consider a harmless pleasure, or even a necessary article 
of dict? It is impossible not to respect the motives of those 
who become teetotallers for the sake of “example ;” but it 
‘snot every one who feels himself called upon to make a 
sacrifice of this kind for the intemperate, and there are many 
who think that moderation is a better example than tee- 
totilisin, ‘The advocates of temperance would in no way 
‘essen their influence, and probably they would increase it, 
‘they displayed a little more charity in speaking of those 
who are unable to share their views as to the best way of 
dealing with an exceedingly complicated and difficult 
problem. Logically enough, the Dean of Rochester, having 
oo moderate drinker, went on to protest against 
dues way in which public-houses are often 
thet ween ; and on this subject also he had much to say 
Samer itself to the majority of Englishmen. That 
ike Ses TY be, and often are, a nuisance, is true; 

, When properly managed, they are of essential service to 


his time of struggle their sur- 
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a large proportion of the working classes. To abolish them 
altogether would be to do a serious injury not only to the 
proprietors, but to a vast number of respectable people, with 
whose liberty in the use of public-houses the community has 
no sort of right to interfere. 


SPARKLING Wines.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has pleasant news to tell about the financial results of his 
new tax on sparkling wines. When he proposed the impost, 
a multitude of Cassandras—mostly in the wine trade— 
predicted that the British public would leave off drinking 
champagne and its effervescing rivals. Perhaps that would 
not have been an unmixed calamity; dinner-parties might 
have become somewhat less ostentatious. But Mr. Goschen 
is an artful man—as sly in his way as Major Bagstock was in 
his. The Chancellor evidently counted upon the probability 
that ostentatious people would be more attracted than ever 
to sparkling wines by their higher price. And so it has 
proved ; the vield of the duty so far largely exceeds the 
estimate framed on the previous average consumption. 
Perhaps, however, it may be uncharitable to attribute the 
increased demand to that form of snobbishness which values 
any article more highly, because it is quite beyond the 
reach of poorer folks. Let us believe, if we can manage 
it, that larger consumption is the result of an exalted spirit 
of patriotism. Those who drank sherry and claret previously, 
now consume sparkling wines in order to benefit the national 
revenue, It is an excellent ambition, and deserves all 
possible encouragement. Mr. Goschen erred greatly, there- 
fore, in making it known that some wine merchants sell 
champagne which stands them in less than 30s. a dozen at 
80s. a dozen. There is an element of humour in the revela- 
tion, but the Chancellor would have acted more wisely. to 
keep his lips closed. The next time Mr. Amphitryon, of 
Midas Lane, is boasting of the high price he pays for “the 
best cuvées of the best vintages,” his guests will laugh in 
their sleeves, and mentally estimate the original price of the 
rare tipple at half-a-crown a bottle. It would be interesting 
to learn the price paid to a champagne grower for a fair brand 
and that which it commands at a West End hotel. Would 
a thousand per cent. more than cover the difference ? 
Perhaps Mr. Goschen could make a shrewd guess by this 
time. 


Tue Two Enps oF AN OCEAN PASSAGE. The new 
arrangement at Liverpool, whereby the baggage of pas- 
sengers from America bound for London will be examined at 
Euston and St. Pancras stations instead of on the Liverpool 
landing-stage, will be hailed as a great boon by travellers, 
who have plenty of grievances to narrate on this score, as 
was indicated by a recent newspaper correspondence. It is 
to be hoped that the New York Custom House authorities 
will on their side undertake sume similar changes, for, owing 
to the highly-protective character of the United States tariff, 
the delays and annoyances undergone by voyagers are far 
worse there than on the shores of the Mersey. And this 
leads us to remark, in accordance with the sentence which 
heads this article, ‘that steamboat companies, sailors, and even 
passengers themselves, attach an almost undue importance to 
the speed with which the ocean can be crossed. We hear a 
great deal about “ greyhounds of the Atlantic ;” a fast passage 
which “cuts the record” is regarded as a first-class sporting 
event ; and yet so long as the space between land and land has 
been rapidly covered, nobody seems to care particularly if an 
unnecessarily long time afterwards is consumed in actually 
getting into port. Yet, after all, this is the passenger’s main 
object, and, if unachieved, the speed of “ greased lightning sa 
across the herring-pond would avail him little. Of course, 
these delays are sometimes unavoidable owing to fogs and 
other natural phenomena, but it is not always so, and it is 
passing strange that, when within easy hail of New York or 
Liverpool as the case may be, the Atlantic greyhound is 
sometimes transformed into a tortoise. 


Licee™ THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee—Mr. Henry Irvine. 
MR. CHAR M . 


, ANSFIELD. 
Tonight at 843-PRINCE KARL—Last Night of Mr. RICHARD MANS- 


ernie at Bae the LYCEUM ‘Theatre. 
FIELD'S Seagon at te 1 Spignt by, ALWAYS INTENDED. 


yy 
MATINEE to-day (SATURDAY) at 2.3c. 
Bax Office (Mr. £ Hurst) open to to 5. 
PRINCE KARL will be TRANSFERRED to the GLOBE THEATRE, 
Saturday, December 22. 
“[HEATRE ROYAL, BRIGHTON.—Sole Proprietress, Mrs. 
Nye Cuart.-MONDAY, NOVEMBER 26, MR. and MRS. KENDAL. 


RITANNIA THEATRE.—Sole Proprietress—Mrs. S. LANE. 
AST WEEK of the SEASON. EVERY EVENING atSEVEN, HELD BY 
THE ENEMY._ Misses Oleh Webb, Sophie Fane, B, D'Almaine, Howe ; Messrs. 
Algernon Syms. I B. Howe, Walter Steadman, &c ANCIDENTALS —Concludirig 
with GALE BR SEZY—MONDAY, Dec. roth, Benefit of Mrs. LANE, and LAST 
NIGHT of the SEASON, 


LYMPIA.—THE WINTER. EXHIBITION. 


Oper: Daily from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m, Admission is, 
Heated and Ventilated ‘Throughout, Lighted by Electricity on the 


latest approved principle. 


OLYMPIA. — GRAND CHRISTMAS FAIR. Toys of all 


ions. tendants in National Costume. 
Nations. Attends CHRISTMAS TREE 


$i] BAZAAR. The Divan, the Opium Den and Hour: 
ante Uellr Daisie Dimple’s Tea Party Daily Bt Five, in the Model 
Do!) House. 
OLYMPIA Ts ROMENADE CONCERTS. 
VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL at 8 pt. EVERY EVENING. 
Full Orchestra of 50. Chorus 300. . 
Omnibuses and ‘I'rain Services from all parts of London to Addison Road. 
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WELVE LECTURES UPON ARCHITECTURE : its 
History and Ornament, with Lantern Illustrations, will be delivered at ST. 
JAMES'S HALL (Piccadilly Entrance) on WEDN ESDAY Evenings at 8.30, com- 
mencing December 5, by_ Messrs. G. A. T. MIDDLE TON and CECIL ORR. 
Associates of the Royal Institute of British Architects, | Admission, 5s. to eac’r 
Lecture. Serial Tickets, transferable, One Guinea and a-Half.—Further particulars 
and Tickets at BASIL TREE'S Office, St. James s Hall, Piccadilly. J 
SHOW, 


BIRMINGHAM CATTLE and POULTRY 
DECEMBER ust, ard, 4th, sth, 6th, 
THE LARGEST SHOW or FAT CATTLE EVER HELD In BIRMINGHAM. 


The GREAT SHOW takes place in BINGLEY HALL. 

ADMISSION—This Day (Saturday), December 1st., 105.; on Monday, 5s.; on 
Tuesday, Wednesday. and Thursday, 15. 

For Exeursion Trains see the Companies’ bills. 


GMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON 


THE NINETY-FIRST ANNUAL SHOWof CATTLE,SHEEP. 
PIGS, IMPLEMENTS. ROOTS, &c. MONDAY, DECEMBER oth, at 
a2p.m. Closeat8 p.m, Admission Five Shillings. 


Care SHOW.—TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 


and FRIDAY, December rt, 12, 13, and 14, Open_at 9 a.m, Close at 9 p.m 
Admission, One Shilling. : 3 : R. VENNER, Secretary. 


g. 
Royal Agricultural Hall Company, Limited. 


N 
L._ ALMA- TADEMA, E. LONG, k. .W,MACB 
F. DICK SE ELA. 


WA. 

LUKE FILDES, R.A, . HERBERT’ SCHMALZ. CE. PE 

MARCUS STONE, R.A. VA oD ES 
HIL MORRIS,ARA, J. 


P.H.CALDERON, R.A. P ; 

F, GOODALL, R.A. F, W. W. TOPHAM, RI. ARA, RI 

SiR. F.. LEIGHTON. E. BLAIR LEIGHTON. W.F. YEAMES, R.A. 
Bart, PRA. GD. LESLIE, Ra, |”) MRS. ALMA-TADEMA, 

Ores DAILY.—Admission One Shilling, at the Grapulc 


GALLERY, Brook Street (two doors from New Bond Street). 
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THE SAVOY GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS. 
THE SOWER. . . .- . «  « J. ¥. Mrtrer. 
WELCOME FOOTSTEPS. . L, Atma TaDEMA. 
FANNY KEMBLE. . Sir THos. LAWRENCE 
MARCIA . . . + + + + «+ + Sir F. Ragpurn. 
ISABEL: ¢..3 © @ «= @ wl Ge @ on ” 
IN DISGRACE. . . . . + ~ + Burton Barber. 
THE THREEGRACES _. . Davin Low. 
THE VILLAGE WEDDING . Luxe Finpes. 
THE OLDOAK . . « « « « H. Zuper. 
The Largest Assortment of Engravings in London in Stocg. 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand, Corner of Savoy Street. 


i a ariel 
i at VALE OF TEARS.—Doré’s LAST GREAT PICTU RE, 
completed a few_days before he divd, Now on VIEW at the DORE GAL- 
LERY, 33, New Bond Street, with "CHRIST LEAVING THE PRATORIUM.” 

and his other Great Pictures. From 10 to6 Daily. One Shilling. 
THREE 


EPHTHAH’S VOW. By Epwin Lone, R.A. 
NEW PICTURES—1. JEPHTHA’S RETURN. 2. ON THE MOUN- 
TAINS. 3. THE MARTYR—are NOW ON VIEW with his celebrated ANNO 
DOMINI, JEURIS AT CROTONA, &. at THE GALLERIES, 168 New 
Bond Street, from 10 to 6. Admission ts. 


THE GRAPHIC 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


READY on MONDAY, December 3, 
WILL CONTAIN 
the following Pictures printed in Colours : 
Four Drawings by R. BARNES, RW.S..)° MR. ROW BAHAWDUR 
entitled — RAMCHUNDER_ GOPAL- 
“LITTLE MOTHERS,” DAS’S WEDDING PARTY." 
Sixteen Sketches by W. RatsTon, Six Sketches by Captain PENROSE. 
illustrating “A DAY OF MISFORTUNES’ 
“FAITH LESS NELLY GRAY - Thirteen Sketches by ” Mars,’ 


By Tow Hoop. after Miss Emity Legs. 


Nine Sketches by Marte, of ‘ MARE ee ON 
“THE FERS OF TE) evant ery 


qenk Hephenie on Mondays 
DAULD ACQUAINT: | Bought a sticke on Wednesday 
Soe ME ORGOTe | | Beueherwell on Thursday: 
Painted by J. C. Dottman, R.I. 
“THE FIRST ATTACK,” 


Wyfe fell sicke on Friday: 
Ryghte glad was I by Saturday night> 
Painted by Srymour Lucas, A.R.A. 
(Double Page.) 


To kiss and make friends on Sunday. 
“*TWIXT TWO WORLDS,"| “ PRINCESS SUNSHINE,” 


Illustrated by Seven Water-Colour 
Sketches by Percy Macquorp, R.I. 
Painted by A. Hopkins, R.W.S. By Mrs. J. H. RippEtt 
THERE WILL BE 


Two Presentation Plates 
From the Pictures of Shakespeare’s Heroines in “‘ The 
Graphic” Collection. 

Sweet Arne Page, | Suliet, 
By G. D. Lesure, R.A. | By P, H. Carperon, R.A. 


“The dinner is on the table ; my father “O Romeo, Romeo! Wherefore art thor 
desires your worships’ company. Romeo?” 


‘The Story is entitled— 


Nore.—It is impossible for a further Edition to be issued owing to the time 
required for the number of printings ; it will therefore be desirable to order THE 
Grapnic Curistmas Numper from your newsagent at once. 


Price One Shilling ; by Parcels Post 3d. extra. 
190, STRAND, LONDON. 


Notice.—-With this Number is dssued an EXTRA 
Four-PaGe SUPPLEMENT, eii/led “Tue WORSHIP OF THE 
Sworp IN JAPAN.” 


THE VISIT OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF GREECE 
TO H.M.S. “EDINBURGH” 


WE have already given an account of the chief festivities 
attending the Silver Jubilee commemoration of the accession of 
King George of Greece, and need only say that our illustration 
represents the visit of the King and Queen, on November 5th, to 
H.M.S. Edinburgh, one of the vessels of the Mediterranean Squadron 


- which, under the command of the Duke of Edinburgh, had assembled 


off the Pirseus to do honour to the occasion. The King and Queen 
are being received on board by the Duke, who is presenting to their 
Majesties Captain Palliser, the commander of the vessel. 
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Mr. Maurice Leonard, $.P., Co. Kerry, 
an Agent for Lord Kenmare. A wit 
ness full of information, with crowds 
of facts at his fingers’ ends 


? 
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* Mr, Mat Harris, MP. A 


ee 


Mr. % F.X. O'Brien, M.P., 
who appeared in Court for 
the first time 


Mr, Wilkam Davis, [nspector of Constasu‘ary, 
who testified to outrages in Castleisland 


Wp HN 


j Y d cattle-dealer, wr 
A Z y d the Constabulary, who testified to John Techan, publican an er, 
Mr. Maurwe Leonard hurling facts at the heads of his cross-examiners sak opr ae bie ome ve jhe usivages tx said fhe 2 lost £100 by attending the 
Castleisland Court to-day 


THE PARNELL COMMISSION AT THE ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE 
NOTES AND SKETCHES IN COURT BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. SYDNEY P. HALL, 
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THE MOUNTAIN MULE BATTERY, LATELY FORMED AT ALDERSHOT, IN ACTION ON CAESAR'’S CAMP 


y 


a 


Va 


whose hushand 


Pat Sullivan, tabourer, Mary Hickey, 


_ dens M-Carthy, yarmer, near Henry Williams, boycotted William Williams, Pat Waish,a Kerry labourer, 
Rillarnev, whose house was visited at school and chasel attached and fired at who declined to answer ques- whose house was attacked was shot at and died 
tions about secret societies hy Moonlighters 


by disguised men, who threatened by Moonlighters 


Iam because he was susbected of 
paying his rent 


Norah Tits ey “ | ee 
ah Iiismaurice, whose father Li. Edward Harrington, MP., turns a deaf ear to the voice of his counsel, Mr. Reid, and is {ned £500 for Contempt of Court 


was murdered at Lixnaw 
THE PARNELL COMMISSION AT THE ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE 
NOTES AND SKETCHES IN COURT BY OUR SFECIAL ARTIST, MR. SYDNEY P. HALL 
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THE SALE OF THE GREAT EASTERN 


In.a recent number (September 8th) we illustrated this leviathan 
steamship being towed to her last berth in the Mersey, and gave a 
summary of her unfortunate thirty years’ career. The hull and 
fittings were sold last week by auction at New Ferry, Liverpool, the 
sale lasting five days, and concluding on Saturday. Fair prices 
appear to have been obtained—the total receipts being 58,000/.— 
among the buyers being shipowners and merchants from all parts of 
the United Kingdom and abroad. The dismantling of the great 
vessel will begin in a few weeks’ time, and is expected to take some 
eighteen months to complete. The vessel was purchased by the 
vendors, Messrs. Bath and Co. of Liverpool, for 16,0004. 


THE PARNELL COMMISSION 


RESUMING our chronological record, the opening incident of the 
proceedings on Tuesday, November 20th, was the reading by Sir 
Richard Webster of certain extracts from a newspaper called the 
Kerry Sentinel, belonging to Mr. Edward Harrington. In these 
extracts the Court was declared to be “the creation of the Govern- 
ment and of the Zies conspirators,” and the judges were charged 
with showing partiality. Next day, as Mr. Harrington declined 
to adopt the advice of his counsel, Mr. R. T. Reid, and offer a 
humble apology, he was adjudged to pay a fine of 500/. to the 
Queen. Gus of the witnesses on the Tuesday was Mary Hickey, the 
widow of Cornelius Hickey, who had been caretaker of an evicted 
farm near Castleisland. In June, 1882,as she and her husband 
were returning from market, he was shot at, dying afterwards of his 
wounds. Mrs. Hickey is a typical Kerry peasant woman, in her 
neat white cap, and voluminous blue cloak. Next day, Norah 
Fitzmaurice, a bright-looking, well-dressed girl, with large thought- 
ful eyes, was examined. Last January her father was murdered in 
her presence at Lixnaw, and it was her evidence which procured 
the conviction of the murderers. This conduct on the part of the 
poor girl is, in Kerry (unlike murder), an unpardonable crime, and 
ever since Miss Fitzmaurice has been subjected to bitter persecu- 
tion. One of the most instructive witnesses who has hitherto 
appeared before the Commission Court was Mr. Maurice Leonard, 
the agent of Lord Kenmare, who at great length, and aided by a 
number of documents, gave a history of the origin of the troubles 
on that estate. All was peace and quietness till the I.and.League 
made its malignant influence felt. This witness was cross-examined 
by Sir Charles Russell with all the skill he could command, but his 
evidence remained practically unshaken. George Curtin, a broths: 


Mr. George Curt.n, brother to Miss Lizzie Curtin, whose father was 
murdered. . 


of Lizzie Curtin, gave evidence to show how the family were treated 
after his father’s assassination, and the conviction of one of the 
murderers. The people on the road shouted after him (the witness) 
“ Murderer ” and “ Informer ;” and their servants were beaten and 
compelled to leave their employment. Michael Harris, a sergeant 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary, gave evidence that he arrested the 
two men who were tried at Wicklow and executed for the murder of 
James Fitzmaurice. On Friday, a large part of the sitting was 
consumed by the examination of District Inspector Huggins, of 
Castleisland, and there was much reading aloud of official 
reports of outrages, which the idlers, who frequent the Court in 
hopes of hearing something sensational, voted to be intolerably 
dull. After luncheon, however, they got a laugh out of Sir Charles 
Russell, when he lost his temper over Inspector Huggins, and 


David Huggins, Head-Constable, connects Moonlighters with the League 


exclaimed in menacing tones-—“ Do you mean to tell the jury, sir?” 
The next witness, Mr. James Teehan, an innkeeper and cattle-dealer 
at Tralee, caused much hilarity by the boastful way in which he 
spoke of his own wealth, and the contempt he expressed for some 
of the spouters at the meetings. He said he was losing a hundred 
pounds by standing in that box. No doubt he spoke the truth. 
Let the Judges take the hint, and cut the proceedings short. 
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A MOUNTAIN MULE BATTERY 


Our sketch represents the Mountain Battery lately formed at 
Aldershot, in action on Czesar’s Camp during the recent manceuvres. 

The chief difference between Mountain and Horse and Field 
Artillery Batteries is, that in the former the guns, carriages, and 
ammunition are carried on mules, instead of being drawn by horses. 
The gun is made in two pieces which screw together, each 
piece forming a mule’s load, a third mule takes the carriage, a 
fourth the wheels, and a filth the axletree, elevating gear, &c. 

The smartness and celerity with which the whole can be put 
together, and the gun brought into action, is truly astonishing. 

The mules are about thirteen and a-half hands high, and their 
loads average from twenty-two to twenty-four stones—loads which 
they make light of. : 

These Batteries can accompany Infantry over any kind of ground, 
but they specially excel on mountain tracks, thick jungle, heavy 
sand, and in close country where wheels are useless. Sir Frederick 
Roberts selected nothing but Mountain Batteries to accompany his 
force on his celebrated march from Cabul to Candahar, and five of 
them were recently put und 
Expedition. : 

The gunners are chosen for their physique and activity, and, being 
dressed in a very workmanlike kit, they compare very favourably 
with any corps which has come under our observation.—Our en- 
graving is from a sketch by Major L. G. Fawkes, R.A. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


WE have much. pleasure in reproducing the most recent portrait 
of Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, drawn by Mr. 
Henry Van der Weyde in pastels. Having received the commands 
of Her Royal Highness to attend at Marlborough House, the artist 
in a few sittings produced the likeness we now publish, which may 
fairly be considered one of the most successful ever. made of the 
Princess. One is disposed to hope that the impetus given to the 
charming art of pastel-drawing by the exhibition at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and not less so by the gracious patronage afforded by Her 
Royal Highness, may result in the revival of that at one time 
popular art. Towards the end of the eighteenth century, when 
John Russell, R.A., wrote his “Elements of Painting in Crayons,” 
both that artist and his predecessor, Francis Cates, R.A., were, as 
pastellists, in this country what the somewhat unfortunate Carriera 
Rosalba was to Italy. Mr. Van der Weyde, in his portrait of the 
Princess, has not adopted the method sometimes employed by artists 
of mixing a siccative with his pastels, but has laid on the colours 
pure and simple, with the result, we cannot help thinking, of pro- 
ducing greater brilliancy and force of effect. Her Royal Highness 
is represented attired in evening dress, with festoons of magnificent 
pearls around the neck. We are glad to find that Mr. Van der 
Weyde, without neglecting the art of photography, to which he has 
rendered such signal service, is again resuming his pencil, and we 
look forward to seeing before long many more works of equal merit 
from his studio. 


THE HONG KONG HIGH-LEVEL TRAMWAY 


Tue lower terminus of this tramway is in St. John’s Place, 
Garden Road, and the upper is at Victoria Gap. The total length 
of the road is 4,690 feet, and the difference of altitude between the 
two points is 1,207 feet. The ascent and descent are each made in 
nine minutes, both cars being connected by the same rope, which 
encircles a revolving drum in the engine-house. The steepest 
gradient is 1 in 2, there are eleven short bridges which cross moun- 
tain-streams and gullies, and the motive power: consists of a pair of 
horizontal engines with multitubular boilers, each of forty (nominal) 
horse-power. They are contained in a building at the top of the 
Gap, as shown in our smaller engraving. On the right is the Peak 
Hotel, and in front the steep and winding road leading to the Peak. 
The other view is taken a little below the bridge over the Kennedy 
Road. The line passes under the Aqueduct or Bowen Road. From 
the Gap there is a splendid view over the harbour, the city of 
Victoria, and the bright blue sea’beyond. The Chairman of the 


Tramway Company is Mr. A. Findlay Smith, the resident engineer - 


Mr. J. . Boulton, anid the constructor Mr. James Anderson. We 
condense the foregoing from the Hong Kong Telegraph—Our 
engravings are from photographs sent by Mr. Kenneth M‘K. Ross. 


DISEMBARKING THE ROYAL SCOTS AT DURBAN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Dunc the disturbances in Zululand, last July, the Royal Scots 
stationed at Wynberg, Cape Town, were called upon to assist in the 
expedition against the natives, and the Union R.M.S. Spartan was 
engaged to convey them from Cape Town to Durban, Natal. The 
steamer was speedily made ready, and som2 600 to 700 men and 
officers embarked, with two field-guns, the’r hoses, and other military 
accoutrements, the voyage being accomplished in three days. Dis- 
embarkation at Durban used to be a matter of great difficulty, and 
sometimes danger, but the Harbour Board have constructed several 
large lighters, and passengers are now conveyed to the port ina 
comfortable steam tug. As, however, the tug is small, and would 
hold only a few persons at a time, two lighters had to be used for 
the troops, and this valuable cargo of warriors had to be carefully 
let down in lots of four in a large wicker basket. The sketch, which 
is by Mr. Dennis Edwards, of Cape Town, represents the basket 
being lowered from the steamer to the hold of the lighter, with four 
soldiers laughing and joking at the novelty of the position. 


INAUGURATION OF A STATUE TO THE SHAH AT 
TEHERAN , 


In October last a statue of Nasr-e-Din, Shah of Persia, by a 
native sculptor, was inaugurated with much ceremony in a park 
situated just outside the walls of Teheran, where the an- 
nual races are held. The ceremony was attended by. the 
Diplomatic Body, and all the high functionaries of State 
and was followed by a lunch sumptuously served in tents. 


The Shah himself was present at the unveiling, which was . 
hailed by trumpet flourishes and artillery salutes, the Persians” 


salaaming as the counterfeit image of their sovereign came into 
view. The illustrations of the Shah’s statue and the racecourse 
are from photographs by Abdulla Mirza. The remainder are from 
sketches by’ Dr. Morel, of Teheran, and represent some figures in 
the crowd... One shows the Court poet, who, in an emphatic tone, 
is declaiming verses in honour of his sovereign.. He was a pic- 
turesque young man, with lively black eyes and thick eyebrows. 
He wore an ample Cashmere garment, and standing on a Kurdistan 
carpet, had taken off his shoes as a sign of respect to the subject of 
his muse. Next we have a very different personage—one of the 
Shah’s runners—of whom there are about a hundred, and who run 
before the Royal carriage or horse, when the Shah drives or rides. 
They wear a curious kind of headgear of black velvet fantastically 
embroidered with silver, and surmounted by imposing plumes. 
They carry silver sticks, and bear on their breasts a silver tablet, 
showing that they belong to the Shah’s household. Their costume 
is red, ornamented with silver, white stockings,-and black.leather 
shoes. During the /éve brass vessels were placed about the grounds 
of the park, filled with iced sherbet, at which the public could drink 
freely—each vase being presided over by one of the household 
retainers, in a brilliant uniform of crimson and silver, and wielding 
an imposing wand of cffice. 


er orders for the Black Mountain ~ 


_Empire, and to celebrate the event he distribute 
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“BUMPING THE VICAR” 


Last Ascension Day the ancient custom of walking the purist 
boundaries was observed at Bisley, near Woking, Surrey. After = 
short and appropriate service, a procession was formed at the church 
shortly after9 A.M. The Rev. J. Cater, Rector, wearing cap an 
gown, and carrying the parish map, was followed by two boys with 
flags, as wellas by the churchwardens, overseers, and about thirty 
other persons, some being armed with spades for use when required 
Several of the party were successively bumped (according to the 
traditional idea that this would fix the boundary-line in ther 
memories), and some resisted the ordeal so strongly as to Bee 
home minus several buttons. The Rector came in for his sa 
with the rest, but took matters more philosophically, submitnins 
quietly to being bumped against an old barn-door. In the evenins 
the party sat down to an excellent supper at the Fox Inn ; short and 
lively speeches, interspersed with songs, being made by the Re, oF 
and others. Bisley Church is an ancient stone edifice dating Tom 
the twelfth century, when it was built by the monks of Chertsey for 
the convenience of pilgrims visiting St. John the Baptist's Well 
which is a few yards from the church. The water of the spring jj 
impregnated with iron, and was much resorted to by sick persons 


A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN ON BOARD 
THE STEAM-YACHT “VICTORIA,” X.—ALGIERS 


WHERESOEVER the French migrate cafés of all denominations 
spring up in abundance. Algiers is no exception. Sketch Nu, I 
represents such .a one overlooking the Square Brisson, perhaps the 
best-part of Algiers, filled with military officers discussing with 
gesticulations and shoulder-shrugs the news of the day. The ring 
of raised voices, the clatter of cups and saucers, and the rattle of 
passing vehicles are in direct contrast to the peaceful inactivity ot 
(No. 2) the yard of the Railway Terminus. Presumably it“ was 
low-water at the time—no train, incoming or outgoing, due—and 
peace and quietude reigned around, of which the swarthy outdoor 
porters had not failed to avail themselves. By and by, when a train 
composed of green and chocolate carriages and a black engine comes 
clanking over the turntable into the re-echoing, cavernous station 
they will awake, and show themselves as eager for a job as the 
sharpest of the “hangers-on” who frequent our English railway 
stations. = 

A TRIP THROUGH THE VOSGES 


FEw people as they dash past this picturesque district on their 
way to Switzerland or Italy, have any idea what lovely nooks and 
corners are to be found hidden in the blue and hazy mountains, and 
what wealth of economical and interesting excursions is contained 
in the district. Our sketches will give some idea of these. They 
were taken at and around Howald, Gérardmer, and other places 
familiar to some British and continental tourists. The first sketch 
shows a vault in the chapel of the Abbey of St. Ovilia, built in 630, 
on the St. Ovilienberg. The sketch beneath depicts a passage in 
the same convent, which is inhabited by nuns, who afford hospitalicy 
to visitors. The nuns, who show great kindness to all travellers, 
even though they are apparently Protestants, may not receive 
money, but visitors may give a donation to the convent. 
. In the passage there is a very old carved stone of the time of the 
foundation of the Abbey; the female figure is probably the first 
Abbess, and the man a bishop. The Roman Celtic natives of the 
country were Christians long before the German tribes, who had 
driven them out of the plains of Alsatia ; they built a long wall 
covering the top of the mountain for miles, which is still known as 
the Heidenmauer, to keep the heathen invaders back. The Roman 
origin of the wall is evident by the way the stones are fastened 
together. A huge rock of peculiar shape, the Wachstein, lies in 
front of the wall, and is shown in one of the sketches. It appears as 
if it had been cut by human hands, and from it is obtained a splen- 
did view of the eastern slopes of the Vosges—the plains of Alsace 
dotted with towns, the Rhine in the distance, and the Black Forest 
in the background forming a splendid panorama. Two sketches illus- 
trate the ruins of Bernstein, which also overlooks the plain, and is 
built above Schlettstad. Theomnibus illustrated runs from Minster 
to Schlucht, and from there to Gérardmer; the small ruin at the 
bottom of the page is that of the Castle of Ortenberg. The donkey: 
portrayed belong to Gérardmer, and the remaining sketch shows the 
schlitte, which is used to bring the timber down trom the hills into 
the valleys. The trunks of the trees are cut into pieces the length u! 
the schiitte or sledge, and are! drawn by the woodmen over 2 rough 
timber track. Owing to constant friction this becomes as smootias 
glass, and the schéit¢e runs down at a high rate of speed. The man has 
difficult work to guide it, and it frequently seems as though he would 
be crushed by his load, for he has to lean against it with all his 
weight. When he has deposited his load safely below he carries 
back the schétte on his shoulder for a new cargo. 


“THE WORSHIP OF THE SWORD IN JAPAN” 
See pp. 577 ef seyg. 
“THAT UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE” 


A New Story, by Frances Eleanor Trollope, illustratel by 
Sydney P. Hall, is continued on page 581. 


AN INDIAN PRINCE AT HOME 


THE Maharajah of Darbangha, whose territory lies on the In : 
of Bengal and borders the Nepal Terai, is among the premier nobles 0 
British India, and one of the wealthiest and greatest princes vf the 
Indian Empire. The Maharajah is in religion a strict Hinde, and 
boasts of an illustrious Hindoo lineage of princely rank front the 
earliest Mogul times, the first prince having received his “raj from 
the great Akhbar himself, but bears the character and posse=st: 
the acquirements, the tastes, and the “form” of an accomp')= 
English gentleman. Though still young—he came of age in 1875~ 
he is one of the most respected Indian statesmen, while his reput- 
tion is no less as a philanthropist, his recorded contributions if 
public works of utility, to charities, and similar objects of ioe 
lence, amounting at the present timeto halfa million sterling. Indeed, 
while his published accounts show an expenditure of 10,00c’. ON 
purely Hindoo ceremonies and charities, they also exhibit sums i 
17,000/. on free dispensaries for his villages, of 19,000/ on lice 
and aided schools, 20,000/, on public charities, 230,c00/. a 
account of remissions of rent, and 318,000/, on famine es 
drainage, and other public works. Inthe Jubilee Year the Maharajah 
was nominated a Knight Commander of the Order of the India 

d 10,0004, in 
various ‘forms, and ‘remitted to his tenants one-eighth of their Ten? 
to enable them to wish long life to the Empress. The Maharajah was 
the first to make a loyal offer of help tothe Government on the occas? 
of the Penjdeh incident, when a war with Russia was thought 
probable, and placed 10,000/. at the Viceroy’s disposal to form the 
nucleus of an Indian Patriotic Fund to be applied to the relief of the 
widows and the children of soldiers killed or wounded in the 
campaign. The Maharajah, who was preseatéd. to the Prince 0! 
Wales during his visit to India, not only contributed 30,00° 
rupees to the Imperial Institute, but wrote a letter to the es 
Princes of India on'the subject. He has also taken part in 4 
Dufferin’s work by erecting a Hospital for Women. The Maharaja? 
who speaks English fluently, was selected by Lord Ripon to Bert 
on the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, and was reappointed for : 
second term by Lord Dufferin. The Maharajah’s new palace, _ 
which we give illustrations, was completed in 1883 at 4 cost ie 
100,000/, Jt is handsomely furnished in the English style—the 


yntier 
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: ar Hall and the three large drawing-rooms being 
Gat Pere decorated. The Maharajah, however, is particularly 
oe of his library, which is stocked with all standard works, and 
Nadie has a standing order to send out every month all new works 
3 they appear. The extensive gardens have been well laid out 
ander the superintendence of an English gardener, Mr. Maries, 
i our illustrations include views of the_ Deer Park, the 
Rhinoceros Park, the Bridge, the Temple—all situated within the 
yalace grounds. The temple is of white marble brought from 
Jaipur. The Maharaiah has a stud of about a hundred horses, 
a ell-bred English teams and pairs, in which he takes 
much interest. He is reckoned one of the first sportsmen of India ; 
near the Nepal frontier he owns some of the finest tiger haunts 
jmaginable, and last year entertained Lord Dufferin at several grand 
tiver hunts. The stables, coach-houses, &c., are fitted upin the most 
approved English style, while an English stud-groom forms a promi- 
nent personage in the establishment.—Our illustrations are from 
photographs by Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd of Calcutta. 
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«THE DEVELOPMENT OF RAILWAYS IN ENGLAND.” ‘With 
reference to our Supplement on this subject, published October 13th, 
Mr. Robert Stannard, of the Barnstaple and Ilfracombe Railway 
Works, Braunton, North Devon, writes as follows :—The scene 
represented in the woodcut entitled ‘ Competition of Locomotives at 
Rainhill, 1829”, is somewhat misleading. The ‘Sanspareil,’ shown 
on the off-line in the woodcut, never came out of the yard at all, 
being unable to get steam up, for some unexplained reason, although 
on the previous day she had done six miles an hour; she was 
allowed an extra quarter of an hour, but it was all to no purpose. 
The ‘Novelty, the engine immediately behind the ‘Sanspareil,’ 
broke her steam-pipe and side-rod, and, after spinning about the 
line for some time, got off the rails and fell over on her side, where 
she lay till the ‘ Rocket’ had finished her trial, so that practically 
the ‘Rocket’ had a walk over. During the trial she drew two 


trucks of ten tons at fourteen and a-half miles an hour, and then a, 


coachful of passengers at twenty-seven and a-half miles an hour. 
Mr, MDermott adds to his account of the competition the follow- 
ing: ‘This same “ Rocket,” long after it had been superseded by 
heavier engines, on one occasion ran four miles in four and a-half 
minutes.’ This isa mistake. Mr. M‘Dermott evidently has in his 
mind's eye the case of the ‘Northumbrian,’ a later engine, which 
actually did four miles in five minutes. Although but a boy at the 
time, I was present with my father at the Rainhill competition, and 
rode on the ‘ Rocket.’ ” 
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POLITICAL. In the course of Lord Hartington’s frank and able 
speech to his constituents at Haslingden, he made a very weighty and 
significant statement in regard to Unionist policy, past and present. 
Replying to Mr. Gladstone’s charge of withdrawing from the declara- 
tion made by him years ago that he was ready to give to Ireland as 
large a measure of self-government as might be claimed by England 
and Scotland, Lord Hartington said that this implied offer was in 
the nature of an alternative to the demand for Home Rule. The 
offer was refused by the Irish party with scorn, and its members 
resolved to extort Home Rule by attempting to make the govern- 
ment of Ireland impossible without it. This having been, and 
being, the case, Lord Hartington gives it as his deliberate opinion 
that, to quote his own words, “we shall be well advised in hesi- 
tating to extend large new local powers and local liberties to the 
people of Ireland until we get some guarantee that the authorities 
that are to be constituted will not simply become legalised branches 
of the National League, which has exercised so baneful a tyranny 
in Ireland.” Mr. Gladstone, in a letter to one of his innumerable 
correspondents, characteristically describes this statement of Lord 
Ilartington as one in which “ he appears to make the astonishing 
demand that the Irish people shall abandon all national aspirations 
lefore it can be permitted to receive a decent system of local or 
county government.” 

Lokp BALFOUR OF BURLBIGH, a Scotch representative Peer» 
who has been a very active supporter of Conservatism in Scotland, 
will, it is expected, succeed the late Sir Anthony Musgrave as 
Governor of Queensland. 

Str CHARLES WARREN'S SUCCESSOR in the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of Metropolitan Police is Mr. James Monro, C.B., who succeeded 
Mr. Howard Vincent as Director of Criminal Investigations, and 
resigned last summer his office of Assistant-Commissioner of Metro- 
politan Police, Mr, Monro was previously a member of the Bengal 
Civil Service, and among the posts which he filled in India was that 
of Inspector-General of Police in Bengal. 

“As You WerE,” seems pretty much the result of the stiff 
contest at the election of the new London School Board between 
the supporters and opponents of the policy of the last Board. It 
is computed that the “ old policy” party will have a majority of nine 
in the new Board, Among the new members are such extremists as 
Mrs. Besant, who was returned at the head of the poll in the Tower 
Hamlets, Mr. Conybeare, M.P. (Finsbury), and Mr. Stewart 
Meadlam (Hackney). The Hon. Lyulph Stanley has been returned 
by Marylebone, and Sir E. H. Currie by the Tower Hamlets. The 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the old Board, the Rev. J. R. 
Diggle and Sir R. Temple, are members of the new one. 

A Warrant ‘has been issued at Tralee for the arrest of Mr. E. 
Harrington, M.P., for having taken part in the proceedings of a 
suppressed branch of the National League, as well as publishing a 
report of them in his newspaper, the Kerry Sentinel, and for having 
incited persons to join the Plan of Campaign.—The Irish Parnell 
Indemnity Fund amounts to nearly 20,000/. 

‘i Many WELSHMEN of a social grade sufficient to place them on 
Boards of Guardians and Highway Boards, and to lead them to 
become candidates for County Councils, are still, it seems, ignorant 
of English, It was on their behalf that a deputation of Welsh 
M.P.’s, in an interview with Mr. Ritchie, asked him to procure the 
execution of an official Welsh translation of the Local Government 
Bill. He promised a favourable consideration of the novel request. 
i A DEPUTATION, representing 50,000 members of insurance 
societies in connection with the London and North-Western Rail- 
id Company, urged in an interview with the Home Secretary the 
retention in the Employers’ Liability Bill of the power to contract 
bee of it, so as not to break up these societies, the working of 
sae had been very beneficial to the company’s employés. Mr. 
Matthews explained that he had introduced a clause into the Bill 
expressly to favour the existence of such societies after the measure 
had been passed, 

seen ae e SUTHERLAND died on Saturday, after a short 
the ae ae eat ouse, so often and kindly allowed by her to be 
objects. She =a Poets Si entertainments for charitable 
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Our OBITUARY includes the death, on just completing his 
eighty-fourth year, of Sir David W. Barclay, ninth baronet, who saw 
military service in the goth Foot and as Aide-de-Camp to the 
Governor of Mauritius, of the Legislative Council of which island 
he was for some years a member; in his seventieth year, of Major 
Purcell O’Gorman, M.P. for Waterford City 1874-9, who previously, 
in the goth Light Infantry, served with some distinction in the 
Crimean campaigns ; at the advanced age of ninety-two, of the Rev. 
Dr. Okes, since 1850 Provost of King’s College, Cambridge (in 
which town his father had been a surgeon in extensive practice), 
from 1823 to 1850 successively an assistant-master and lower master 
at Eton, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 1851, an editor of the Afuse 
Etonenses, a staunch Conservative in politics and in matters 
academic, though always a supporter of an extension of the range of 
studies ; in his fifty-sixth year, of Mr. William G. Pedder, Secretary 
ofthe Correspondence Department of the India Office 1879-87 ; and 
of Mr. Stephen Reay, for the last twenty-two years Secretary of the 
London and North-Western Railway Company. 
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LooKING round the House of Commons at seven o’clock on 
Monday evening, nothing seemed more improbable than that pre- 
sently the Chamber should be seething with uncontrollable turmoil. 
The lowest depths of dulness seemed to be reached at last. Mr. 
Gladstone had gone off to Hawarden, and Mr. Gladstone’s with- 
drawal from attendance at the House of Commons means much 
more than the disappearance of its most eminent member. His 
presence means the possibility of a fight, his absence the certainty 
that active operations have,ceased. As long as he regularly put in 
an appearance at question time, and sacrificed his own (and other 
people’s) dinner in order to take part ina delayed division, members 
of his own party could not, for very shame, decline to share in the 
labour of the sitting. They were in their places, and, being there, 
prolonged debate, cheered on others, and insisted upon taking 
occasional divisions. With Mr. Gladstone away, less eminent 
persons felt at liberty to relax their attendance ; and so it came to 
pass that on Monday evening, at the hour named, the benches on 
both sides were pretty well empty; and Mr. Sheehy, denouncing 
the Landlord Relief Bill, officially known as the Land Purchase 
(Ireland) Bill, wasted his eloquence on the desert air. 

One new-comer was there, a man, still young, who, by rapid 
strides, has reached a place in the estimation of the House second 
only to that of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Balfour was back after enforced 
absence, coming from a sick bed to resume his nightly battle with 
the Irish members. It began at the earliest moment, Mr. O’Brien 
wanting to know when opportunity was to be provided for discussing 
the Chief Secretary’s speech at Glasgow, in which, according to Mr. 
O’Brien, he had preferred grave charges against hon. gentlemen in 
their capacity as members of Parliament in connection with the 
inquest on the body of Mr. Mandeville. Then came Mr. Sexton 
and Mr. Healy with sharp inquiry as to what steps a paternal 
Government proposed to take in order that Irish members sum- 
moned under the Coercion Act might be in their places to take part 
in the discussion of Irish Estimates. The Chief Secretary, who 
looked a trifle paler than usual, but otherwise bore no trace of his 
illness, answered in a more conciliatory tone than he sometimes finds 
it possible to command when conversing with hon. members opposite. 

This incident had passed over; Sir George Campbell had 
sounded a note of alarm in connection with the employment of 
British troops at Suakim; Mr. Healy had ascertained that the sum 
of 280,000/. allotted to the Duke of Abercorn under the Ashbourne 
Act had been paid out of the first 5,000,000/, and had no lien on the 
sum now asked for; and Mr. Smith succeeded after a division in 
removing the twelve o'clock bar from the extension of debate in 
Committee on the Land Purchase Bill, The House had got into 
Committee, Mr. Parnell had moved an amendment, member after 
member had risen on either side and in half-hearted way “ kept the 
ball rolling.” Mr. Sheehy had made his speech, to the purport of 
which members with one accord were profoundly indifferent, and no 
one noticed that immediately afterwards he had left the House. 
Mr. Illingworth spoke next, Sir George Campbell succeeded, Mr. T. 
W. Russell saida few words, and Mr. Labouchere was on his feet when 
the languid House, turning towards the door, beheld Mr. Sheehy 
returning at full speed. Mr. Labouchere having concluded his 
remarks, Mr. Sheehy rose, and in an excited manner, that made ita 
little difficult to grasp his meaning, moved to report progress. A 
police-constable from Ireland, he was understood to say, had had 
the audacity to. attempt to serve a summons on him within the 
precincts of the House; “and said,” Mr. Sheehy continued, almost 
out of breath at the outrage, “that he did not think it would be out 
of order for me to take it from him.” 

As long as Mr. Sheehy talked about the Land Purchase Bill and 
confided to the House his opinion of the magistracy and the land- 
lords of Ireland he was completely ignored. But suddenly, by the 
action of a hitherto obscure member of the Irish constabulary, the 
member for South Galway became an important personage. In 
him the sacred privileges of the House of Commons had been out- 
raged. Jeremiah Sullivan, R.I.C., had laid a sacrilegious hand on 
the Ark of the Covenant of the British Constitution, and could 
expect nothing less than the fate of Uzzah. In a moment the 
lethargic House had been stirred, and was now wide awake indeed. 
It was just one of those occasions when Sir William Harcourt 
thoroughly enjoys himself. Half-an-hour later the right hon. 
gentleman, with many others, would have been on his way to 
dinner, and the scene would have lost much of its turbulence. But 
Mr. Sheehy was favoured by fortune in respect of the precise hour 
when he went out into the corridor and met Jeremiah Sullivan. 
Prominent members on duty on either side were still in their places, 
and there was plenty of raw material for a tremendous uproar. 

The story gradually made clear to the House was very simple. 
A summons had been issued under the Crimes Act in. Ireland against 
Mr. Sheehy and six other members of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Sheehy was committed to the personal care of Jeremiah 
Sullivan, an able, active officer who, having a certain duty to per- 
form, went about the quickest way to do it. Knowing that Mr. 
Sheehy was to be found at the House of Commons, he proceeded 
thither, asked for him at the nearest point strangers are permitted 
to approach, and being requested in the ordinary form by the police 
to send in his card, did so. To Jeremiah, all this seemed a matter 
of ordinary procedure. He would get face to face with Mr. Sheehy, 
invite him to step outside the sacred precincts of the House, Mr. 
Sheehy, ever anxious to oblige, would accept the invitation, the 
summons would be served, and there would be an end of it. No 
one has attempted to tell, few could conceive, the consternation of 
Jeremiah Sullivan, R.LC., when he discovered what a hornet's nest 
he had stepped into. For upwards of an hour the storm raged in 
the House. Then a Committee was appointed to inquire into the 
case, the sitting was suspended, and members resumed their seats 
breathlessly at ten o'clock, expecting to hear the dread sentence of 
the Committee. But the Committee had resolved that so grave a 
matter must not be hastily dealt with, and accordingly reserved the 
delivery of their judgment till Thursday. The House, having 
nothing else to do, thereupon quietly resumed discussion of the 
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Land Purchase Bill at the very point where it had been interrupte 
by the appearance of Mr. Sheehy fresh from the presence of th 
petrified Jeremiah. ‘ 

This has been the principal incident of the week in Parliament, 
the rest of the time being occupied with drumming away in Com- 
mittee on the Land Purchase Bill, a stage reached long after mid- 
night on Tuesdey. On Wednesday the Report stage was taken, 
leaving the third reading for Thursday. As for the Employers’ 
Liability Bill andthe Wheel and Van Tax Bill, they were on Tues- 
day postponed till Supply would be completed, and on Wednesday 
the Wheel Tax Bill was finally abandoned. It is now pretty clear 
that the energies of the House will, through what remains of the 
long Session, be concentrated on Supply. 


Tue WESTMINSTER Pay this year will be the 7rinummus of 
Plautus, and will be performed on December 13th, 17th, and 19th. 

BEETHOVEN’S MOONLIGHT SONATA furnishes the subject of an 
opera now being written in Paris. The great master is the hero of 
the plot. 

A New BouLancist JOURNAL comes out in Paris on December 
and, the anniversary of the Coup d'état. It will be called 1789, and 
will be under the superintendence of M. Laisant, General Boulan- 
ger’s henchman. 

Tue ROYAL CAMBRIAN ACADEMY OF ARTS has just closed its 
sixth annual exhibition at Plas Mawr, Conway, North Wales, after a 
most successful season. There were 8,000 visitors, exclusive of 
season-ticket holders, and the sales amounted to 1,7154 

THE CHINESE seem at last beginning to appreciate the railway 
which they once so fiercely opposed. The country people find that 
they can send their vegetables to Tientsin, while live fish are shipped 
up from Taku in tanks, so that the upper classes despatch their 
servants with pails of water to meet the train and bring back the 
fish alive. 

THE ABNORMAL MILD WEATHER OF THE PasT WEEK has had 
a brightening effect upon many flower gardens. In one garden at 
Bromley, Kent, with an exposed aspect, the following flowers were 
in bloom on Sunday: roses, sweet peas, mignonette, cornflowers, 
wall-flowers, primroses, polyanthuses, annual chrysanthemums, and 
everlasting flowers, while a mountain ash was putting forth its leaves 
as in early spring. 

Tue INTENDED WATERLOO MONUMENT IN BrusSELs to be 
erected in memory of the English dead progresses very favourably. 
The Belgian Committee have now closed the fund, and Count 
Lalainge, who will execute the memorial, says that the money col- 
lected will be ample. Altogether contributions came from 406 
British residents in Belgium, and 1,254 subscribers in Great Britain, 
while the British Government gave 50o/. A working Com- 
mittee has been formed to arrange the details, under Lord Vivian, 
British Minister at Brussels. 

Tue WorKS OF THE COMING PARIS EXHIBITION progress so 
satisfactorily that the head officials declare confidently that every 
French department will be ready, and absolutely complete, by the 
opening day, May sth, 1889. The ordinary admission-fees will be one 
fran¢ during the day and two francs in the evening, except on Sunday, 
when only one franc will be charged. Season-tickets will cost 
toofrancs (4/,) for the ordinary public, and 26 francs for members 
of the various committees. Meanwhile, the various designs for the 
diplomas and medals are being exhibited at the Paris Hétel de 
Ville. There are 150 sketches, mostly poor, and showing no great 
originality. The Eiffel Tower appears in many of the designs, and 
visitors are highly amused at one sketch representing a crowd of 
inventive geniuses, the centre figure being a man in Roman costume 


“with a little locomotive tucked under his arm. 


Tue Tora ECLIPSE OF THE SUN which occurs on New Year's 
Day opens:the year in most interesting fashion for American astro- 
nomers. It is very rare for an eclipse to take place on that date, 
and no similar case will happen again before 2121, while the last 
one was in 1682, The eclipse will be total only in the North 
Pacific Ocean and the Pacific States. The duration of totality 
will be 2 min. 3sec—a minute shorter than usual in such 
phenomena. As the American Congress refused any funds to- 
wards official observations, the work will have to be done by 
private enterprise, but numerous parties are arranging stations 
and making their plans. Some will photograph, others sketch, 
others write their impressions of the eclipse, while others again will 
search for the planet Vulcan, which is supposed to exist between the 
sun and Mercury. The Lick Observatory sends several parties, Cam- 
bridge follows suit, and many foreign astronomers are coming over 
for the occasion. It is to be hoped that they will achieve better 
results than during the eclipse of August, 1887. Unfortunately, the 
event occurs during the rainy season on the Pacific coast, so tha: 
the chances of a clear sky are small. 


Mr. AND Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN suffered much from the zealous 
reporter, both before and after their marriage. The newspaper 
men hunted them down even to the vessel in which they sailed for 
England, trying to supplement the minute details which they 
had gleaned since Mr, Chamberlain arrived. No sooner had he 
landed, than the New York Herald announced “that the Right Hon. J. 
Chamberlain was blessed with the prettiest day of the autumn to renew 
his devotionsto the bride-elect,”and described his English breakfast 0: 
tea, bread and jam, anda soft egg or two. Then the happy pai: 
went out “under smiling skies” to pay visits, after the American 
fashion of engaged lovers, Mr. Chamberlain “being got up in his 
Sunday best for the promenade.” Tis new gloves, shining silk hat, 
smoothly-fitting frock-coat, and thick cane with silver knob were all 
duly chronicled. The journal noted triumphantly that he was so 
eager to join his /fancce that he forgot the inevitable orchid. Even 
the fact that the lovers were breathless on climbing up hill is not 
forgotten, nor that their heads rested close together in enthusiasm 
over thescenery. The new Mrs. Chamberlain is always exquisitely 
but plainly dressed, never wearing a low bodice. She has the 
reputation of having gone through three Washington winters with 
fewer gowns than any lady of her acquaintance, yet looking quite as 
well. At the wedding breakfast there were two cakes—a pound-cake 
for the bride, and a fruit-cake for the groom. 

LoNDON MorTALITY declined last week, and 1,409 deaths 
were registered against 1,619 during the previous seven days, a 
fall of 210, being 370 below the average, and at the rate of 17°2 
per 1,0co, There were 133 from measles (a decrease of 11), 20 from 
scarlet fever (a decline of 11), 41 from diphtheria (a fall of 3), 
19 from whooping-cough {a decrease of 2), I from typhus fever, 
18 from enteric fever (same as last week), 1 from an ill-definec 
form of continued fever, 18 from diarrhea and dysentery (an 
increase of 2), and not one from small-pox or cholera. Deaths 
referred to diseases of the respiratory organs numbered 287, 4 
fall of 87, and were 198 below the average. Different forms of 
violence caused 43 deaths; 36 were the result of negligence or 
accident, among which were 11 from fractures and contusions, © 
from burns and scalds, 2 from drowning, and 14 of infants under 
one year of age from suffocation. There were 2,772 births 
registered, against 2,605 during the previous seven days, being 12 
above the average. 
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W THE BRIDGE OVER VICIORIA GAP, THE UPPER TERMINUS OF THE TRAMWAY, 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE LINE TAKEN FROM A LITTLE BELO 
SHOWING THE ENGINE-HOUSE 


THE KENNEDY ROAD 
NEW HIGH LEVEL TRAMWAY AT HONG KONG 


CENT DISTURBANCES IN ZULULAN 


THE RE 
ROYAL SCOTS DISEMBARKING AT DURBAN, NATAL 


FRANCE has been in a feverish state of agitation this week. Firsts 
it had been confidently stated that M. Floquet and his colleagues 
had been organising a coup d'état, by which General Boulanger and 
his following, together with the prominent leaders of the Ultra- 
Radical party, were to be arrested and imprisoned as “dangerous to 
the safety of the State.” General Boulanger expressed his belief 
in this report, and even declared that cells were being prepared at 
Melun and Clairvault for the accommodation of the illustrious 
prisoners, As, however, the plot had been disclosed, it would of 
course be abandoned. The General has had another little 
demonstration of his own this week, having made one of his 
characteristic speeches at a dinner given to him on Sunday by the 
Patriotic League. There had been a meeting of the League pre- 
viously, at which M. Dérouléde had highly extolled the General, and 
had laid great stress upon the fact that the League did not want war, 
but national defence— Neither Prussian eagles nor Parliamentary 
vermin ! Down with the Parliamentary Republic! Long live the 
National Republic!” This text was duly enlarged upon by General 
Boulanger in hisspeech. He protested against the idea that he enter- 
tained aggressive intentions—though, to be safe in the present age, 
France must be strong. “For my own part, I, who am more ofa patriot 
than a soldier, ardently desire the maintenance of peace.” The 
General then went in strongly for the “ Parliamentary Vermin,” 
attacking poor M. Jules Ferry in the most scurrilous manner, 
declaring that “the people in their serene justice have long ago 
branded him as the real offender, and have nailed him to the pillory.” 
The Boulangists, on Saturday, tried to get up a little Parliamentary 
sensation, and curry favour with the Radicals by bringing forward 
through M. Laisant a motion that the remains of the Deputy Baudin, 
who was shot on a barricade in 1851, should be transferred to the 
Panthéon. This brought up M. Floquet in great wrath, who 
remarked that such a proposition ill became the allies of Bonapartists, 


and stated that M. Barodet had already proposed that not only the . 


remains of Baudin, but also those of Carnot, Hoche, and Marceau 
should be similarly honoured on the next National Féte Day, 
July 14th. The House at once adopted this suggestion, and General 
Boulanger and his score of followers walked out of the Chamber in 
high dudgeon. 


Whether the date mentioned—when the Exhibition will be in full 
swing and Paris crowded with foreign visitors—is advisable, is very 
much open to doubt. M. Laisant had proposed the exact anniversaty 
December 2nd, which would have been far more appropriate, and as 
it is the Paris Radicals, headed by the Municipal Council, are going 
to hold a grand demonstration to-morrow (Sunday) over Baudin’s 
tomb. Next to General Boulanger M. Wilson has been the chief 
personage of the week. It having been asserted that M. Vieil Picard, 
the financier, intended to prosecute M. Wilson for stating that he 
had bought his decoration for 800/., ex-President’s Grévy’s son-in- 
law determined to present himself in the Chamber, which he had 
not entered since his trial. His appearance caused general con- 
sternation, no one would sit near him, and on the motion of a 
Radical Deputy the House adjourned for half an hour to mark its 
disapprobation of his conduct. M. Wilson, however, as calm and 
cool as though the matter in no wise concerned him, was in his 
place when the Chamber reassembled, and attended ‘the meeting 
the next day. He is promising all sorts of further revelations, 
while M. Numa Gilly is equally. zealous in revealing alleged 
misdeeds on the part of prominent politicians. M. Gilly declines 
to fight any duels, but is threatened with a whole wasp’s nest full of 
law suits. To return to General Boulanger, his proceedings 
have never been approved by his wife, and that lady is now bringing 
an action for divorce, so that other than political scandals are now 
being discussed by the gossip-mongers of the boulevards. 


The apparent disorganisation of French political circles, and the 
general apprehension that this is a prelude to. yet another constitu- 
tional revolution, is naturally exciting much attention in Europe, and 
nowhere more so than in GERMANY, where the comments upon 
Gallic politicians and their ways are not flattering, and may 
be summed up in a recent statement of the Morth German Gazette, 
that the French “ seem simply on compos mentis,and capable of acts 
ofthe most unreasonable character.” Germany, however, has plenty 
of matters of her own to think over just now, the chief topics being 
the important additions to the navy, which have been announced as 
absolutely necessary, and the inevitable East African Question. Both 
the Emin Pasha Relief Committee and the East African Company 
have held meetings, and announced their firm intention to hold to 
their colours and continue their respective enterprises in the teeth of 
all difficulties. Lieutenant Wissmann is accordingly busily com- 
pleting his preparations. He has, however, mortally offended the 
East African Company by declaring that he will make his start, not 
from the German Protectorate, but from the more northern territory 
under British influence, probably from Vitu, as being outside the 
sphere of the present disturbances. As for the East African Com- 
pany, while announcing its resolve to assert in every respect the 
‘Treaty rights of the Society on the African Coast, it is exerting 
itself to the utmost to induce the Government to officially take 
up its cause, and to obtain a Government loan for constructing 
stone forts, and procuring native troops for action against the 
natives. In conjunction with this the Mestional Zeitung puts forward 
the significant suggestion that the German Government should take 
over from the Company its political and Sovereign functions, and 
place the territory under an Imperial Commission, as at the 
Cameroons. This, many people think, is not unlikely to be the 
final solution of the whole problem. 


At ZANZIBAR and throughout the coast all is at present quiet. The 
Sultan has been seriously ill,and the proclamation of the blockade has 
consequently been delayed. All is being made ready, however, and 
it is announced that the German squadron will consist of six vessels, 
with $4 guns and 1,333 men, viz., the frigate Lessvc, 12 guns and 
430 men, the corvette Carola, 12 guns and 267 men, the corvette 
Sophie, 12 guns and 267 men, the corvette Mowe, 5 guns and 128 
men, the cruiser Schwale, 8 guns and 114 men, and the despatch- 
boat Pyeif, 5 guns and 127 men. Turkey has been asked to join the 
blockade, but has not yet replied. In our settlement at Mombassa 
all appears to be well, and Mr. Mackenzie has completed the pur- 
chase for 3,500/. of the 1,400 runaway slaves found in the Mission 
stations, in accordance with his promise, and has thereby greatly 
conciliated the local Arab feeling. 

In EasTERN Europe, King Milan of SERVIA is greatly disap- 
pointed at the result of the elections to the Great Skuptschina, 
where the Radicals have a decided majority, and consequently will 
not accept the new Constitution which he has had so carefully pre- 
pared by the Revising Commission.—In RouMANIA there has been 
a Ministerial crisis, a coalition Cabinet having been formed 
under M, Rosetti.—In Russia the recent railway accident to the 
Czar and Czarina continues to be the chief topic, and the Czar. is 
said to be prospecting reforms in official circles, and no longer intends 
to appoint general officers to the control of Civil State departments, 
but will give such posts to more practical men whose careers have 
fitted them for the work to be undertaken. The Czar and Czarina 
are stated to have been very severely shaken by the accident, and to 
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be suffering from’ the malady known as “Railway Spine.” The 
Ukase authorising the new loan wasissued on Tuesday. It provides 
for the issue of Four per Cent. Bonds, for the repurchase of the 
bonds still in circulation of the Five per Cent. Loan of 1877, and 
also for other redemptive purposes. The bonds will be exempt from 
all Russian taxes, and will be redeemable in eighty-one years. 


In EGYPT, matters at Suakim have now come to a crisis, and 
British troops are to be sent there to aid the Egyptian forces under 
General Grenfell to drive the rebels from their position, whence 
they are still firing briskly upon the forts, and seriously threaten to 
“rush” the town. The rebels are stated to be well organised and 
armed, and to be led with much skill and intelligence. The troops 
will be the King’s Own Scottish Borderers and a hundred men of 
the Mounted Infantry. Asa portion of the Welsh regiment has 
gone to Assouan to the assistance of the Egyptian troops there' 
our army of occupation at Cairo has become materially reduced. 


In INptA, the Government have now given orders for breaking 
up the Sikkim Field Force, thus intimating that the Tibetan cam- 
paign is at an end. Gnatong and Gantok, however, will be 
garrisoned until “ peace is settled on a stable basis.” It is believed 
that the definitive negotiations will shortly be opened, as the 
Chinese Envoy is stated to have left Lhassa on November 19th, 
and was expected to reach Gnatong during the first few days of 
December.—The steamer Vairtarna, with 700 passengers, is missing, 
and it is feared that she was sunk during the recent cyclone.—An 
association of landowners of Oude has been organised for the pre- 
servation of the country from the perils with which it is asserted 
India is threatened by the designs of the Native Congress. The 
members, who are both Hindoos and Mahomedans, and are presided 
over by the Maharajah of Benares, propose to send a memorial to 
the Government urging that measures should be adopted for the 
suppression of the seditious agitation, which is being fostered by 
the publishing and circulating of inflammatory addresses among 
the masses. The Viceroy was expected at Calcutta on Thursday, 
and would attend the St. Andrew’s dinner yesterday (Friday), 
where it was believed he would deliver an exhaustive review of his 
Indian administration. 


In the UNITED STATES there has been a terrible storm through- 
out the Northern Atlantic seaboard. Railway and telegraphic 
communications have been interrupted by the snow, and numerous 
wrecks reported, with severe loss of life——Lord. Sackville and his 
family and Mr. Chamberlain and his family have left for England. 
Commodore Price, the father of the Duchess of Marlborough, died 
on Saturday. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS.——M. Hertenstein, President of the 
Swiss Confederation, died on Monday from the effects of a surgical 
operation, His funeral was to take place at Berne yesterday 
(Friday) with much military pomp.—In HuNnGary much excite- 
ment has prevailed in Protestant circles owing to the Convention 
of the Reformed Churches having prescribed celibacy upon the lower 
clergy, though from economical and not religious reasons, as so 
many of the poorer priests have got into monetary difficulties.—In 
SPAIN there has been an attack on a Bible Society's agent at Biscay, 
and a bonfire made of his Bibles and tracts, at the instigation of a 
Jesuit Father—In SouTH AFRICA the trial of the Zulu chiefs con- 
tinues, and one, Somhloli, has been found guilty of high treason, 
and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. The evidence against 
Somkeli, another chieftain, shows the Dinizulu had given orders to 
stab all who did not know the pass-word—an order faithfully carried 
out. 


‘THE Queen held a reception at Windsor at the end of last week 
to accept some additional Jubilee presents. Her Majesty received 
the offering, from the Royal Navy and Marines, of models of the 
Britannia and Victoria, respective types of British warships at the 
time of the Queen’s Accession and ‘her Jubilee, together with the 
drawings of the models, Next came a Maltese lace dress, and an 
address from the Maltese ladies; and finally a model of the new 
hospital trawler, Queen Victoria, from the Mission to deep-sea fisher- 
men. The Duke of Cambridge also presented Her Majesty with a 
bust of himself, The Duchess of Teck and Princess Frederica of 
Hanover have been among the Royal visitors, while Mr. and Mrs. 
Goschen stayed from Saturday till Monday at the Castle. On Sun- 
day the Queen, with the Empress Frederick and the rest of the 
Royal family attended Divine Service in the private chapel, where 
the Dean of Llandaff preached, and in the afternoon Princess Chris- 
tian and her daughters came to see the Royal party on their return 
from Germany. Next morning Her Majesty, the Empress Frederick, 
and the Princesses witnessed various feats performed by the Queen’s 
Indian equerry, who showed his skill in tent-pegging, cutting lemons, 
&c. Later Her Majesty received the new Austrian Ambassador and 
the Chilian and Nicaraguan Ministers to present their credentials, 
and gave audience to Lord Salisbury. On Tuesday the Queen 
came up to town for a brief visit to Stafford House to condole with 
the family of the late Duchess of Sutherland. There will be the 
usual family gathering at Windsor on the 14th inst., to keep the 
anniversary of the death of the Prince Consort and Princess Alice. 
Shortly afterwards the Court removes to Osborne for Christmas. 

The Princess of Wales, with Princess Victoria and Prince Albert 
Victor, returned from Denmark on Saturday. The Royal party 
travelled direct from Copenhagen, by Hamburg and Cologne, with- 
out breaking the journey, and experienced a rough passage from 
Calais to Dover, the boat being much delayed. After a few hours’ rest 
at Marlborough House, they joined the Prince and the rest of their 
family at Sandringham, where the Prince and Prince George had 
been shooting with Lord Fife at Repley, on the Hillington estate. 
The Prince and Princess and family attended Divine Service next 
morning at St. Mary Magdalene’s, when Canon Dalton preached. 
Monday was the nineteenth birthday of Princess Maud, youngest 
child of the Prince and Princess. Fresh visitors are now at 
Sandringham, to keep the forty-fourth birthday of the Princess of 


Wales, which will be celebrated to-day (Saturday) with the . 


customary festivities. Next Wednesday the Prince and his sons go 
to Didlington Hall, for a shooting visit to Mr. Tyssen-Amherst, and 
the following week the Prince and Princess and family come to 
town for a few days before visiting the Queen at Windsor.—Prince 
George is on leave till January. 

Princess Christian has recovered from her recent indisposition, 
and returned home from Germany on Saturday, preceded by her 
husband and daughters.—The Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
have come down to Bombay from Poona for the cool season, to 
meet their two elder children, Princess Margaret and Prince Arthur, 
on-their arrival from England.—The Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh have been joined at Malta by Prince and Princess Louis of 
Battenberg. 

a he 


NEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
-——Mr. Edward L. Lawson will preside at the Jubilee festival 
of this ‘Institution early in the coming year. 
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TELEGRAMS, the 7..d/e¢says, announce that a new Rescript has heen 
despatched from the Vatican to the Irish Episcopate. The docu- 
ment is described as an energetic repetition of the Papal con- 
demnation of the Plan of Campaign and of boycotting. 

THE HEARING OF THECOMPLAINT made against the Bishop of 
Lincoln will probably take place in a few weeks, according to the 
Record, which adds that the Primate has secured the presence of 
five Bishops of the Southern Province to sit with him, and that the 
Bishop of Lincoln will conduct his own case. The same journal is 
“authorised to state” that, owing to the protracted illness of the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, he has appointed the Bishop of Bangor as his 
commissary to carry out the work of the Diocese, 

THE -DEAN OF ROCHESTER has produced a sensation amony 
total abstainers in Kent and elsewhere by boldly avowing his con. 
viction, ina sermon in Rochester Cathedral, that, heinous as is the 
vice of drunkenness, a moderate drinker is nobler and more manly 
than a person who, from want of moral strength to control himseli, 
becomes a total abstainer. He deprecated wholesale abuse of 
licensed victuallers, and would seek a remedy for drunkenness in 
improving the dwellings and brightening the surroundings of the 
working classes. He protested against the attempt to transform the 
Church of England from a temperance into a total abstinence society, 
believing that to countenance such an enterprise was to seem to di:- 
parage “one of God’s good creatures.” 

THE HospitaL SUNDAY FUND, according to the report of the 
council, amounts this year to 40,3792. being 228/. less than that of 
last year, which, however, was swollen by a legacy of 1,000/, and iy 
the proceeds of a special Jubilee Service at Westminster Abbey. At 
the head of this year’s contributions stands the sum of 1,164/ from 
St. Jude’s, Kensington, being the largest ever received from any one 
congregation. St. Michael’s, Chester Square, which in some former 
years headed the list, is now second on it, with a contribution of 
1,0022, 

THE LATE Lapy BRAssEY having been for many years a member 
of the congregation of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, Lord Brassey has 
presented for its use, as a memorial of her, a beautiful service vi 
Communion plate. 

MISCELLANEOUS. The vacancy in the See of Trinidad has 
been filled by the election to it of the Rev. James T. Hayes, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar of St. Margaret's, Leicester— 
The Rev. J. H. Scott of Weymouth will be the new Rector of 
Spitalfields —One of the poorest parishes in the East End is to be 
provided with a separate additional curate, through the munificence 
of the congregation of the Chapel Royal, Hampton Court Palace, 
who have subscribed 130/ per annum to secure his appointment.— 
A movement has been started in Bayswater to erect a Wesleyan 
Church as a memorial of the late Sir William M‘Arthur, at a cost of 
s,000/——A new church for the Welsh-speaking Presbyterian com- 
munity in London has been opened in the Charing Cross Road, 
near its junction with Shaftesbury Avenue.—The Congregational 
Union of Victoria have adopted a resolution recommending that of 
the Mother Country to summon to a general Congress in London 
representatives of Congregationalism in all parts of the world. 
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BRAHMS’ “ Givsy SONGS.”——This cyclus of eleven songs for 
yocal quartet, with pianoforte accompaniment, forms the latest 
published work by the most notable of living German composers. 
The songs were written during Brahms’ holidays in the autumn which 
is now closing, they were first performed in public at Berlin under 
Brahms’ friend, Dr. Joachim, as recently as October 31st, and last 
Monday, within less than a month of their first appearance, they 
were produced at the Popular Concerts. The Hungarian poems 
by Hugo Contrat, upon which they are based, like Brahms’ Zoe 
Song Waltzes, all deal with the subject of love, and the various 
phases of the tender passion give the composer plenty of materiit 
for variety. Sometimes the singers mourn love lost or love faithless, 
sometimes they sing of love passionate or love osculatory, for five 
of the songs deal more or less with the highly interesting question 0 
kissing. In one of the daintiest of the set, in which the true 
Romany character is shown—not only in the voice parts but in the 
imitation on the piano of the. Hungarian national czimbalom or 
duicimer—bachelorhood is playfully derided, and the tenor, followe: 
by the rest of the party, points out that lasses are ever ready to he 
wooed. When ina scrious vein, Brahms adopts a gentler mood, an- 
the change is most effective, but he soon reverts to the mure 
passionate style with which the songs end. Objection may, © 
course, be taken that the real gipsy element in these charming 
works is more or less subordinated to the lyrical, and that they luck 
the rugged wildness of, for example, Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsoiltes, 
which have happily been described as gipsy music glorified. But 
these details will not be dwelt upon by audiences, who will weleom- 
the newest of Brahms’ “ Song-Wreaths ” for its own sake, The per- 
formance on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, Misses Lena Littl. 
and Fanny Davies, and Mr. Shakespeare, could hardly have been 
better. 

POPULAR CONCERTS.—There have been other interesting 
items in the last two programmes of the Popular Concerts. On Mon- 
day, for example, Lady Hallé and the party played Schubert s 
magnificent “ posthumous” quartet in D minor, and Miss Margaret 
Wild, a young English lady, who has lately been studying wiln 
Madame Schumann, made a successful dédzé in no less trying # 
piece than Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat minor.—On Saturday tov 
great interest was excited by Dvorak’s pianoforte quintet in A, one 
of the most national and thoroughly characteristic of the chamber 
works of the Czechish composer. The quintet was produced by Sr 
Charles and Lady Hallé at their recitals last May, and_it distinctly 
improves on further acquaintance, even the beautiful “Elegy” being 
now better appreciated than before. 

CHORAL CONCERTS. Some of the North Metropolitan choirs 
have come out strongly of late. On Thursday, for instance, the 
Finsbury Choral Association gave, under the composer's direction, 
the first performance in London of Dr. Bridge’s Birmingham 
Festival cantata Calfirhoé. Visitors were fairly astonished at the 
remarkably fine quality of the voices of this choir, and the admir- 
able manner in which they had been trained by Mr. Dale.—Hardly 
less excellent was the performance on Monday by the Highbury 
Philharmonic Society of Rossini’s Moses in Egypt, in which Misses 
Anna Williams and Mary Willis, Messrs. Lloyd and Bridson took 
part.—On Wednesday the Royal Choir gave the first performance 
at the Albert Hall of Mr. F. H. Cowen’s oratorio Auth. For some 
unaccountable reason neither the band, which was unusually rough, 
nor the magnificent choir directed by Mr. Barnby, did themselves | 
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the dances of reapers and gleaners in the merrymaking 
“harvest home,” at one point, indeed, nearly coming to 
re massive choruses the choristers did better. 
CONCERTS.—At Palace there 
was a familiar programme last Saturday, including ert 
Evita symphony, Smetana’s overture to. Be ife 
jy Sale, and a polpourre for violin and pianoforte of airs trom 


the same opera, 
was twice given 

st violin concer 3 
De eth 400 ee rae a not very large audience M. 
+\.) Jemar Meyer gave the first o 
ba eee er te conductorship of Professor Stanford. M. Meyer 
jlayed the Brahms concerto (particularly giving a very spirited 
' f the last movement) better than 
me likewise included Mr. M‘Cunn’s Dowie Dens 0’ 
Yarrow, and a Mozart symphony.—On Tuesday Mr. Henschel 
directed the second of the London Symphony Concerts. lhe pro- 
eramme included Mozart's D minor concerto, which was played by 
‘Miss Fanny Davies, who was recalled, Brahms third symphony in F, 
and other things, the only novelty being some music to a Ritter- 
pallet,” composed by Beethoven when a _youth. The music of 
course betrays manifest signs of immaturity, although in other 
respects it is not devoid of interest. 

CONCERTS (VARIOUS). - Concerts are now so numerous that 
only a cursory notice is possible of some of them. We may, how- 
ever, mention Mr. de Lara’s second recital, at which on Tuesday he 
sang, for the first time, Hervey’s “Love’s Way,” and his own song, 
© Trylus 5” and Miss Ehrenberg introduced a new ballad, “ Dearest, 
by Mrs. Lynedoch Moncrieff—a simple song, which owed its success 
a cood deal to the singer.—A morning Ballad Concert was given on 
Wednesday, at which new songs by Mr. Maybrick, Mr. Coombes, 
and others, were announced.—Concerts have also been given by Miss 
Winifred Parker (who has a pleasant soprano voice), by Madame 
Wydford, Mr. Ralph Stuart, Mr. Greenwood, and many others. 

TOTES AND NEWS. The death is announced, at the ripe oll 
age of seventy-eight, of Raymund Hartel, the directing genius of the 
Leipsic firm of Breitkopf and Hartel, to whom we owe the correct 
and complete scores of Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, and many other 
great composers.—Mr. Lisei, manager of Messrs. Ricordi's London 
house, died on Saturday, aged forty.—Mr. Visetti, conductor of the 
Bath Philharmonic Society, is arranging a competition for a gold 
medal for the best singer among his lady choristers. The gentlemen 
will decide, and the voting will be by numbers, the fair competitors 
being concealed behind a curtain.—The well-known prima donna, 
Madame I!ma di Murska, was sent off from New York to Europe by 
German steamer last week, as ifshe remained in America the doctors 


despaired of her life. 
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THe TurF.—Those backers who hoped to procure their 
winter's keep at Manchester last week were grievously disappointed. 
Three favourites, it is true, were successful on the first day, but only 
two on the second, and not a single one on the third and last. Mr. 
J. T. Whipp, the well-known bookmaker, was, pethaps, the most 
successful owner. Yarm won the De Trafford Welter and Ca3- 
tagnette the Cuerden Plate in his colours on Thursday and Tommy 
Tittlemouse the Lancashire: Plate on Friday, and they all started 
at good prices. Lord Lascelles won the Lancaster Nursery Handicap 
with Royal Gem, D’Orsay being second and Screech Owl third ; 
and the last-named afterwards won the Eglinton Nursery Handicap 
for Lord Cholmondeley. The principal event, of course, was the 
November Handicap. For this Kenilworth was favourite right up 
to the start at 7 to I, though Sorrento, Fallow Chat, and Phil were 
allin demand at “tens.” Of these Phil and Fallow Chat alone 
justified their popularity, finishing second and third respectively, 
but the winner turned up in Lord Howe's Claymore. This was bad 
luck for Phil, whom Claymore (assisted by a mounted policeman) 
had robbed of the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot last year. Bad 
luck pursued Greyfriars, too, for in the Final Plate he could only 
get third to Abeyanceand Wynyard. Abeyance has been objected to. 

And so ended the flat-racing season of 1888. It will be remem- 
bered in turf history for many scandals, for the excellent two-year- 
old performance of Donovan, but for no startling three-year-olds. 
What Friar’s Balsam might have been, we do not know ; but we do 
know that neither Ayrshire nor Seabreeze is an equine wonder. 
Wood’s absence, and George Barrett’s temporary suspension, have 
enabled Fred Barrett to head the list of winning jockeys with a 
score of 108 wins in $42 attempts. Watts’s figures are better, how- 
ever—103 wins in 458 trials. Then came George Barrett with 95 
ad W, Robinson with 75. Tom Cannon has the excellent average 
of $3 wins in’ 193 rides. Of the amateurs, Mr. Abington alone 
deserves notice. He rode 141 races, of which he won rather more 
thana quarter. The successes of Ayrshire and Donovan have put 
the Duke of Portland at the head ‘of the list of winning owners 
with nearly 27,0007, Thanks to Seabreeze, Lord Calthorpe is a 
good second, and then comes the Duke of Westminster. Mr. 
Abington, first last year, is only eleventh this. Donovan’s successes 
also have placed Galopin at the head of the winning sires, his stock 
having won nearly 30,0007. Isonomy, Seabreeze’s sire, is next, and 
Bend Or third; but Hampton, Hermit, and’ Springfield have 
dropped from their high estate. 

FoorsALL, The Commission appointed by the Association 
which met at Nottingham on Thursday last week to investigate 
several cases of rough play, suspended Dick of Everton and 
Hodgetts of Notts County, who came to blows in a League match, 
but found a similar charge against two’ others “ Not Proven.” On 
the same day the Rugby Union Committee considered the status of 
the returned Anglo-Australian team, and decided to call upon all 
the members to make a statutory declaration that they have not 
sae more than their hotel and travelling expenses. It is to be 
ee that the Union will not overlook th: conduct of the Guisley 
cn who, after playing a drawn match with the. Manningham 

fi aes regularly mobbed their opponents at the railway-station. 
rots Maories * have Leaten Hawick, Liverpool, and East Cum- 
Blackt Dae were defeated by Swinton. Richmond beat Oxford, and 
ring a Cambridge, but the Light Blues revenged themselves 
‘ Dk es head Park, who had previously succumbed to Harlequins. 
Somme re easily defeated Lancashire, and London Scottish beat 
eee 6 hire. “Associationwise, Oxford beat Old Wykehamists, but 
7 bed by Preston North End (who still maintain their record 
Cru og matches), but Cambridge could only make a.draw with 
Tusaders. After a close match, Corinthians beat Sheffield by three 
goals to two, 
Ph reear Cambridge has accepted the challenge for an 
eee pi the despatched by Yale, which is to send its crew over 
Gat Cs, me e trial eights at both ’Varsities take place this week, 
ot ae * i us to publish the results. It is curious that while 
eG ight Blue crews are very light, both the Dark Blue are 
gat Pe ee age edhe a the Canadian, beat 
wihner how & em pe nse of America last Saturday. The 
goes to meet Searle. -Not content with his previous 
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drubbings, Hanlan insisted on making a third match with Beach. 
It was decided on Tuesday, and, as usual, Beach won comfortably. 

BILLIARDS.——M'‘Neill has been in wonderful form of late. 
Playing with Cook last week, he compiled several large breaks. 
Cook was, however, leading on Friday night, but, unfortunately, 
when returning home was thrown out of a cab and so much hurt 
that he was unable to continue. This week, M‘Neill is playing 
Peall, and on Tuesday made, among other breaks, one of 375. 
Peall, playing all-in, tried to give Richards half the game, last 
week, at the Brighton Aquarium, but did not seem accustomed to 
the table, and Richards won easily. 
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MR. Mortmmer’s comedy Zhe Alderman—an adaptation of 
L’Heritage de Monsieur Plumet—is a piece which depends for its 
effect. more upon the delineation of character than upon the 
ingenuity or intrinsic interest of its.story. For this reason it 
demands a finished style of acting, and that is unfortunately just 
what is wanting to the performance of this piece at the JODRELL 
Theatre. When it was originally brought out, nearly two years ago, 
at a matinée at the Criterion, the cast was not wholly satisfactory. 
Mr. George Barrett, whose style is what is known as “low comedy,” 
was decidedly not well-chosen for the part of the mild, gullible, 
easy, retired city gentleman ; but Mr. Ashley, who now plays the 
part, is even more obviously out of his province. In the attempt 
to subdue the comic eccentricity, in which this actor is unequalled, 
he falls into the extreme of ‘colourless feebleness. In other regards 
the Criterion performance was decidedly superior to that of the 
Jodrell, and nowhere is this more apparent than in the really fine 
scene between the two old officers who have constituted themselves 
the guardians of the heroine and the protectors of her honour. A 
comedietta by Mr. Mortimer, produced on the same occasion, under 
the title of A White Lie, proved to be a skilful adaptation of Z’2i¢ 
de la Saint Martin. 

In his new comedy of eighteenth century life and manners, pro- 
duced at the CRITERION on Tuesday afternoon, with the title of 
The Widow Winsome, Mr. Alfred Calmour, author of Love's Mes- 
senger and The Amber Heart, has dropped poetry for prose, and 
very pleasant prose it is as a rule, for his personages talk like 
polished folk of the days of George II. Unfortunately, their doings 
in town and at Tunbridge Wells are not so interesting as their 
speech. Miss Kate Rorke, as the heroine, forfeits the esteem of the 
romantic spectator from the outset, by forsaking her honest lover, 
Mr. Conway, for a battered old Nabob at the dictation of a tyrannical 
father; while Mr. Conway's intention to console himself with 
another lady, is hardly more to be condoned, though it is true that 
he is most anxious to be “off” with the new love as soon as he 
discovers that his first flame has become the “widow” Winsome. 
In brief, the story—though this is a work of decided promise—has 
the grave fault which is known by the epithet “ unsympathetic.” 
The performance had the advantage of a strong cast, including, 
besides the performers already named, Miss Gertrude Kingston, 
Mr. George Giddens, Mr. Cyril Maude, Miss Laura Linden, and 
Mr, William Farren, and it was warmly received. 

The Union Yack at the ADELPHI has not braved the battle and the 
breeze as well as was expected. It will be withdrawn in about a 
fortnight’s time. Shortly before Christmas the theatre will reopen 
with a new romantic drama by Messrs. Sims and Pettitt. 

Captain Swift, at the HAYMARKET, reaches this evening its one 
hundredth performance. A new comedietta will be produced on the 
occasion, entitled Zhe Duchess of Bayswater and Co., written by Mr. 
A, M, Heathcote, a dramatist a3 yet unknown to fame. Perhaps we 
shall not be far wrong if we assume that its humours have some- 
thing to do with the modern fashion among aristocratic personages 
of engaging in commercial pursuits. 

Miss Grace Hawthorne has commenced at the PRINCESS'S a series 
of daily mazin.‘e performances of Zhe Love That Kills, an adaptation 
of L’Ariésienne, with Bizet’s music. Hands Across the.Sea continues 
to occupy the evening bill. 

The newly rebuilt GRAND Theatre at Islington opens this evening 
with Zhe Still Alarm, whose wonderful fire-engine caused so much 
talk when this rather crude melodrama was produced last summer at 
the Princess's. 

Mr. AND Mrs. GERMAN REED’s ENTERTAINMENT.—The new 
piece, The Bo'sun's Mate, produced on Monday at ST. GEORGE'S 
Hall, is none the less attractive because its motif has often been used 
before in novels and plays. The leading idea is that a girl, who 
feels bound to marry the man who has saved her life, at first gives 
herself away to the wrong person. The scene is laid in the last 
century, outside an inn kept by an old smuggler. The smuggler, 
his supposed daughter, her flirty cousin, a young naval officer, and 
Ben Bouncer, the bo’sun’s mate, are respectively cupitally played by 
Mr. Walter Browne (the author of the piece), Miss Kate Tully, Miss 
Fanny Holland, Mr. Ernest Laris, and Mr. Alfred Reed. The music, 
which is of fair average quality, is by Mr. Alfred Caldicott. The 
entertainment concludes with Mr. Corney Grain's Fohu Bull Abroad, 
which is as popular as ever, and the song, made up of the names of 
sundry Italian railway stations, and wedded to a very lively tune, is 
rapturously encored. 


Tur PARNELLISM AND CRIME COMMISSION. 
witness examined on Tuesday this week was District Inspector 
Davis, of the Royal Irish Constabulary, who was stationed at 


Castleisland, County Kerry, from December, 1880, to May, 1887. 
A portion of his evidence related to Mr. Herbert, the county magis- 
trate and land agent, who was murdered in March, 1882. The 
witness had heard him referred to at a Land League meeting as a 
person who had carried out an eviction and levelled a house. 
In another part of his evidence he spoke of having made 
the discovery that in the local Land League there was an inner 
circle which’ organised the Fenians of the district to carry out the 
behests of the League. He had listened to a speech from a man 
named Boyton, who was sent, he believed, by the League in Dublin, 
and was “organising ” in Castleisland early in 1881. His discovery 
of the “inner-circle ” was due to an informant,whose name he refused 
to give, who had been a member of the Land League. Apparently 
to minimise the effect of this witness’s evidence, Mr. Michael Davitt 
read an extract from a report of a speech of his own at Castleisland, 
denouncing outrage, but delivered so late as the beginning of 1886. 
A former witness, also belonging to’ the ‘constabulary, Sergeant 
Gilhooly, was then recalled, and after he had read a long list of out- 
rages perpetrated in Castleisland, he was cross-examined so as to 
suggest that there was at the time great local distress. On 
Wednesday several witnesses were examined on whom or whose 


o/+ 


near relatives outrages, in one or two of the latter cases murder, 


_had been perpetrated. But the witness whose evidence bore most 


directly on the main object of the inquiry was District-Inspector 
Rice, who had charge of an escort of prisoners, mostly accused 
of moonlighting, from Tralee to Cork in November, 1886. He 
deposed to having seen a person, whose name he did not 
know at the time, but who he was afterwards told was Mr. 
John O'Connor, M.P., leading on the mob, and calling out 
«Down with British law!” “Down with Cork jurors! » «Three 
cheers for Polf and Barrett !’—two men who had been executed for 
an agrarian murder. 

Mr. Justice Nort, in the Chancery Division, delivered 
this week a careful judgment in the case of an applica- 
tion for a writ of attachment against Mr. Gent-Davis, M.P. 
for the Kennington Division of Lambeth, who had failed to 
comply with a judicial order directing him to pay into Court 
part of a sum, rather less than 2,000, which had come into his 
hands as receiver and manager of a business. The balance due 
by him was originally 3,3784, of which 1,300/..was recently advanced 
for him by a friend, and paid into Court. In opposition to the 
application, it was pleaded for Mr. Gent-Davis that his case did not 
come under the exceptions in the Debtors’ Act of 1869, abolishing 
generally imprisonment for debt, that he was protected by his 
privilege as a member of Parliament, and that being utterly without 
money it was impossible for him to pay the balance due. The 
Judge denied the validity of all these pleas,came to the conclusion 
that no privilege of any kind could be validly pleaded, when 
something of the nature of an offence, subjecting a person to more 
than Civil process had been committed, and he held that an act of 
the kind had been committed by Mr. Gent-Davis. The money 
has since been paid into Court, and the case was expected to be 
settled when we went to Press. 

A BUST OF THE LATE SIR GEORGE JESSELL, Master of the 
Rolls, the work of Mr. Ingram, and subscribed for by the Bench 
and the Bar, was unveiled by the Lord Chancellor at the Royal 
Courts of Justice on Wednesday, in the presence of a number of 
judicial and legal luminaries. The Lord Chancellor pronounced a 
eulogium on Sir George, whom he spoke of as “that great Judge,” 
bestowing high praise on the promptitude of his decisions and the 
lucidity of his judgments. 

Mr. Samuet Pope, Q.C., Recorder of Bolton, has been elected 
Treasurer of the Middle Temple for the ensuing year, in succession 
to Sir Henry James. 
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‘| RURAL NOTES _ 


Tre AGRICULTURAL RETURNS just published show that, as com- 
pared with 1887, the cultivation of wheat, rye, peas, potatoes, 
marigolds, carrots, cabbages, and fruit in England has increased, 
while barley, oats, beans, turnips, swedes, tares, flax, and hops have 
been grown on a reduced acreage as compared with that year. No 
general tendency with respect to cereals or green crops can be 
gathered from these returns, but the increase of fruit-growing and 
the diminution in hops and flax is undoubtedly one of the agricul- 
tural signs of the times in England. In Wales an increased area 1s 
being given to wheat, potatoes, turnips, swedes, marigolds, cabbages, 
and fruit, while reduced favour is shown to barley, oats, rye, beans, 
peas, and carrots. In Scotland wheat, barley, rye, and peas are 
increasing in, favour, while the area under oats, while stiil very large, 
shows none the less a decided decline. Potatoes seem gaining 
ground at the expense of swedes and turnips. Tares are declining 
in favour. In Ireland wheat, barley, rye, potatoes, marigolds, and 
carrots all show an extended cultivation, against which has to be set 
a diminished area under oats, beans, peas, flax, cabbages, and tares. 
A decline in oats and an increase of wheat are general, applying to 
the three kingdoms, including Wales. 

THE PEKCENTAGE of wheat-land to the total agricultural area of 
the United Kingdom is 5°6, of barley 4°7, of oats 8°7, of potatoes 
30, of turnips and swedes 4°7, of clover, sainfoin, and other chang- 
ing grass-crops 12°5, and of permanent pasture 55°8. So far as 
acreage is concerned, rye, beans, peas, mangolds, carrots, cabbages, 
and tares are still quite subsidiary crops. The numbers of live-stock 
to every 100 acres give the following percentages :—Horses 4°4, 
cattle 21°4, sheep 60°4, and pigs 8-0. The diminution in sheep and 
cattle from a year ago is a very unfortunate event, and is one worthy 
the attention of the Legislature. If farmers could obtain money on 
the security of their stock at an easy rate of interest from the State, 
the number of live-stock profitably kept on farms might be greatly 
increased, and the general agricultural prosperity of the country 
largely augmented. But as things now go, loans, except on landed 
security, involve a high rate of interest, and stock is so dear to buy 
that most farms carry a short supply of animals. 

AGRICULTURAL SHoWws.—lIn the West of England there exists 
a type of Shows which would admit of being advantageously 
extended to the more eastern and northern counties. The Societies 
which we refer to all hold meetings in special connection with the 
practical business of farming. Prizes for ploughing—open to 
farmers’ sons and servants ; shepherds’ prizes, hedgers’ prizes, 
thatchers’ prizes are all offered ; and there are also awards for the 
most cleanly and well-dug trench, for the best-built rick, and some- 
times even for the practical conduct of the farmer’s craft. To 
encourage the arts and crafts of the farm is in fact the object of these 
Societies, and, while wishing them good luck and prosperity, we wish 
also to see them spread to those parts of England where they need 
encouragement. 

NorFOLK STOCK SHOW was held at Norwich last week, and 
was remarkable for the high merit of the younger classes of cattle, 
and the success of Her Majesty as a prize-winner. The local 
breed of red-polled animals was, as it should be, exceptionally 
well represented on East Anglian soil. The Herefords were 
also very satisfactory, and there were also good animals from the 
North of Scotland shown. The sheep and pigs were exceedingly 
disappointing, but the dressed poultry and dairy products exhibited 
called forth considerable commendation. There was a good display 
of roots, firms from all parts of England competing. The best prize 
cattle increased over 2lb. each day from date of birth. 

Tue SMITHFIELD SHOW at the Islington Agricultural Hall 
continues to grow in size. This year the entries are the largest on 
record, including 320 cattle against 300 last year, 197 sheep against 
183, and 86 pigs against 83 in 1887. This season there will not be 
the usual Exhibition of the Ensilage Society, which will reserve its 
prizes for the Royal Show at Windsor. 

Farmers’ EDUCATION AT Home.——A generation ago this was 
provided by. that agricultural classic, Stephens’ “Book of the 
Farm.” To read this work was'a liberal education in itself. It is 
therefore satisfactory to note that Messrs. Blackwood and Sons are 
re-issuing this old and valued guide to all the best practices ol 
modern agriculture. The work will be in six fine volumes, and 
Division I. is just published under the editorship of Mr. James 
Macdonald, well known to English, Scottish and Irish farmers as a 
competent author, having a touch of all the rural subjects which 
should be and are illustrated in this “ Book of the Farm. 
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1EHERAN AND THE PORTE DU CHAMPS DE COURSES—THE CROWD ASSEMBLING FOR 
THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUE 


ONE OF THE SHAH’S RUNNING THE SHAH’S ATTENDANTS DISTRIBUTE SHERBET THE COURT POET RECITES VERSES IN 
FOOTMEN HONOUR OF THE SHAH 


THE INAUGURATION OF A NEW STATUE OF THE SHAH OF PERSIA AT TEHERAN 


BISLEY CHURCH THE REV..J. CATER 


BEATING THE PARISH BOUNDARIES 
BUMPING THE VICAR AGAINST A BARN DOOR, BISLEY, WOKING, SURREY 
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MISCELLANEOUS.——An osprey was shot at Christchurch, Hamp- 
shire, on 10th November. It was a male, and its wings when 
outspread were sixty-six inches across.—A rough-legged buzzard 
was shot at Murcott, Oxfordshire, on 13th November. It measured 
fifty-two inches from tip of wings. Another bird of the same 
species was shot a few days afterwards near Boston, Lincoln.—A 
Eeautiful specimen of the purple heron has recently been captured 
near Newhaven, in Sussex.—A swallow was seen at Sandringham 
on 19th November.—Sales of British corn at the principal markets 
are now lower than usual in November. Of oats the deliveries are 
especially small, and the demand on the farm, therefore, may be 
judged to be large. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS 
Many of the most able of its younger members having, together 
with its late President, Mr. Whistler, seceded from this Society, the 
present exhibition in Suffolk Street is necessarily greatly inferior 


to its recent predecessors. The absence of the most fantastic Im- 
ptessionists is perhaps not to be regretted, but we can find very few 
things in the collection nearly so good as the pictures that have 
lately appeared here by Mr. Arthur Hill, Mr. Jacomb Hood, Mr. 
Sidney Starr, Mr. J. J. Shannon, and Mr. Aubrey Hunt. Although 
his name no longer appears in the list of members, Mr. Alfred East 
sends one of the most effective and at the same time one of the most 
truthful landscapes in the Gallery, representing “A Cornish 
Harvest Field ” under a stormy sky, by twilight. Near it hangs a 
very animated little Venetian scene, ‘ Fish Market,” by Mr. W. H. 
Pike, quite as true in local colour and as artistic in treatment as his 
picture at the Institute. Mr. Dudley Hardy's small picture of 
“ French Peasants at a Fair” also conveys a strong impression of 
its fidelity to fact. The figures are distinctly characteristic, 
naturally grouped, and life-like. Mr. G. Sherwood Hunter shows a 
keen perception of character in his “ Ave Maria: in the House of a 
Zuyder Zee Fisherman.” The textures are too uniform, and the 
execution rather harsh, but the picture has fine qualities of colour, 
and is refreshingly original in style. In no way does it recall the 
work of any other painter. Mr. T. B. Kennington has an excellent 
little cottage interior “ Shelling Peas,” more brilliant in colour, and 
at the same time more harmonious than anything we have scen by 
him. In Mr. L. C. Henley’s small and highly-finished “ R.S.V.P.” 
the thoughtful lady seated at a writing-desk is distinguished 
by refined beauty and natural grace of movement. 

Very few of the figure pictures on a large scale have much claim 
to consideration. M. Hubert de Vos’s study of “A Chelsea Pen- 
sioner ” isa strong piece of work ; and his full length of “* My Friend 
M. de Romen” is a good rendering of individual character, broad 
and simple in style, but lurid in colour and vaporous in effect. 
There is a good deal of clever still-life painting in Mr. H. G. Glin- 
doni'’s “ Confiscated,” but he has not succeeded in infusing vitality into 
the figures. Their faces are without expression, and their gestures 
without significance. The technical qualities of the work are not of 
a kind to ‘compensate for its want of human interest. The same 
remarks apply with almost equal force to Mr. R. Hillingford’s large 
picture of * Cromwell’s Troopers in Lincoln Minster.” 

Mr. Leslie Thompson’s view “ On the Anglesea Coast ” has har- 
mony of composition, as well as beauty and truth of colour. The 
sea-coast scene by Mr. Edwin Ellis, “ Summer Morning,” is painted 
with his accustomed strength and firmness, but being on an 
unnecessarily large scale conveys a sense of scenic emptiness. Mr. 
J.S. Hill’s “ Near Yarmouth” is agreeable to contemplate, by reason 
of its sober harmony of tone, and the feeling of pastoral repose that 
pervades it. A well-studied picture of a wide river under a stormy 
sky, by Mr. R. W. A. Rouse ; a broadly painted and luminous sea- 
coast scene, with many figures in the foreground, by Miss Lilian 
Etherington ; and a bright little study, “ Early Morn,” by Mr. J. M. 
Bromley, will repay examination. : 
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The last-named artist also sends several truthful and very 
skilfully-executed water-colour landscapes. “ Valley Meadows i 
especially noteworthy among them for its careful rendering o 
detail, its vernal freshness of colour, and general good keeping. 
Among the best of the other water-colours are Mr. Charles 
Thornely’s richly-toned “ Pier at Walberswick ; "a tepals eS 
and characteristic study of “‘ A Nazarene Mother,” by Mr. J. Clar' . 
a very clever sea-coast sketch by Nancy Knaggs, and several de 
in Venice by E. Benuzzi. Sir Frederick Leighton sends ab aT 
and white study for his “ Daphnephoria ;” and a very refined = 
delicately-painted portrait in oil of a fair lady seen in profile. 4 = 
works by other honorary members of the Society include a study by 
Mr. Watts for his picture of the youthful “Ganymede ;” a HaenED 
landscape—not apparently of recent date—by Sir John Gilbert ; an 
an excellent chalk portrait of “The Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, 


M.P.,” by Mr. George Richmond. 


ST. JAMES’S GALLERY 


IN the Black and White Exhibition just opened at Mr. Mendoza’s 
small gallery in King Street, the most attractive work, and the best, 
is a chalk drawing of a female head by Mr. Alma-Tadema. The 
face, which is seen in profile, is distinguished by refined beauty, 
and all its delicate modulations of form are rendered with masterly 
skill and completeness.—Art of a very different kind, but admirable 
in its way,is to be seen in a large Rembrandt-like interior in 
charcoal bya Dutch artist, J. De Haan, whose work we do not 
remember to have seen before. The three men seated at a table 
are true types of character, and the drawing is remarkable besides 
for its strength and simplicity of style, its depth of tone, and general 
good keeping.—Mr. James Webb sends a monochrome oil picture 
of fishing boats, “Off the Coast of Holland,” painted with great 
firmness and dexterity ; and Mr. C. J. Lewis a large and effective 
charcoal drawing of “A Berkshire Lane” by twilight.—A life-sized 
crayon drawing of a little gipsy girl, “A Waif,” by Mrs. M. H. 
Earnshaw, especially deserves notice for its truth of character and 
sound modelling of form.—Among the best of the very small works 
are an excellent chalk drawing of a graceful lady, “ Ready for the 
Ball,” by Mr.’Arthur Hopkins ; two carefully-wrcught heads of 
French peasant girls by Mr. James Hayllar ; a study for his picture 
“Romola” by Mr. Blair Leighton ; and a well-executed original 
etching of “Sonning-on-Thames” by Mr. Clouzh Bromley. 


DRAWINGS BY COTMAN 


THE exhibition of John Sell Cotman’s water colour drawings and 
studies at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, in Savile Row, cannot 
fail to raise him greatly in the estimation of those who “ know what 
art is.” The oil pictures by him that have appeared in London 
within the last few years give a very inadequate idea of his range 
and power. It is now seen that he was richly endowed with artistic 
instinct, and that at a very early period of his life he had acquired a 
considerable amount of technical facility. Although the influence 
of Girtin is to be seen in several of the drawings produced in the 
first decade of the present century—in the views of “ Byland Abbey ” 
and “ Durham Castle” for instance—his own distinct individuality 
of feeling is evident in all of them. His style in time became 
stronger, but never degenerated into mannerism. The “ Interior of 
Walsingham Abbey,” “ Framlingham Castle,” and “ Bishopegite 
Bridge ” are fine examples of his mature work. They are excellent 
in colour and keeping, and remarkable besides for their broad 
simplicity of treatment, and the economy of means employed in their 
production, There” is not in ‘thei a superfluous line, or a touch 
without a purpose. There is not very much elaboration of detail 
in any of his works, but in almost every drawing in the room, the 
relative value of the different elements of the subject is so well 
observed that a satisfactory sense of completeness is conveyed. The 
collection shows that Cotman was an artist of wide range as well 
as accomplished skill. He was a. learned archzologist and an 
admirable architectural draughtsman; he had an intimate know- 
ledge of the sea in her various moods, and his pictures of sylvan 
scenery, moorland, and mountains show careful study, and a most 
appreciative perception of natural beauty. Some of the drawings 
produced in the latter years of his life are ‘of an experimental kind, 
while others are altogether masterly. ‘ Blasting St. Vincent’s Rock, 
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Clifton,” and “A Blue Afternoon” are especially noteworthy for 
their rich harmony of subdued colour, and impressive grandeur of 


style. 
————“»+—_—— 


WEATHER CHART 
For THE WEEK ENDING WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1838. ° 
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ExpLANATION.—=The thick line shows the variations in the height, of the 
barometer during the week ending Wednesday midnight (1st inst.). ‘Lhe fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred ‘I'he information is furnished. to us by the Meteorological Office. 


Remarxs.——The weather of the past week has continued in a thoroughl ¥ 
unsettled condition in nearly all parts of the United Kingdom. Thunder and 
lightning have occurred both at our extreme North and Southern Stations: 
while showers of hail or sleet have been reported in the North and North-East 
towards the close of the time. During the first three days of the period a deep 
depression moved from the neighbourhood of the Shetland Isles to the North- 
West Coast of Norway, where, after developing energy during its journey, it 
became established for a time. Meanwhile, pressure was highest in an anti- 
cyclone which lay over France. The disturbance just referred to brought 
South-Westerly to Westerly gales to all parts of the country, but these were 
severe in the extreme North-West of Ireland only. Very little rain fell in the 
South and South-East, but rather heavy falls were reported from some of the 
Scotch and [rish Stations. By Sunday morning (zsth ult.) no_ material change 
had occurred in the high pressure system, and while the depression in the 
extreme North had moved Lastwards, a new and deep disturbance had 
advanced quickly to the North-West of our Islands. This caused the gradients 
over the Northern portions of the United Kinzdom to become deeper for 
South-Westerly gales, and, in the course of the day these spread over nearly 
the whole of Great Britain, accompanied. by equally rainy weather generally.- 
As this depression moved away to the North-Eastwards, the wind lulled con- 
siderably, and drew slightly more to the Westward, but no change worthy of 
mention was observed in the weather. ‘Towards the end of the week another 
disturbance had advanced to the Southward of Ireland, and-passed across the 
country ina North-Kasterly direction, and was followed on the last day of the 
period by yet another, which was found off the West of Ireland. ‘I'he weather, 
therefore, remained in a very disturbed condition generally, and while hail or 
sleet showers were reported in the North-West and North, heavy rain fell over 
the South of Ireland. At the close of the week no material improvement seemed 
likely. Temperature taken. asa -whole -was decidedly above the average, but 
at the end of the period a distinct decrease was observed generally, and night 
frosts were reported from several places. 

The barometer was highest (30°26 inches) on Friday (23rd ult.) ; lowest 29°26 
inches) on Tuesday (27th ult.) ; range r’oo inch. 

The temperature was highest (57°) on Friday (23rd ult.) ; 
Wednesday (28th ult.) ; range 20°. 

Rain fell on four days. ‘The total fall r*r0 inch, Greatest fall on any one 
day 0°39 inch on Monday (26th ult.) 
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A RAILWayY TO THE INFERNAL REGIONS of the ancients is being 
constructed at Naples. The new Cumzan line actually runs over 
the extinct volcanic region where had been localised the Avernus 


of Homer and Virgil, Acheron and the Styx, and the entrance to 
Hades, : 


lowest (37°) on 


IMPORTANT NOTICE BRE|_F AST By N E N S ASSORTED PARCELS 


SUITABLE for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS of our CELEBRATED SNOW WHITE BLEACH HOUSEHOLD LINENS and DAMASKS. 


No. x. £1 1s. Parcel. 


One Doub!te Damask Table Cloth, z by 23 yards, 
Half Dozen Napkins to Match. 
One Side Board Cloth 


No. 2. £2 2s. Parcel. 


One Double Damask Table Cloth, 2 by 3 yards. 
Half Dozen Napkins to Match, 
One Pair of Bleached Twill Linen Sheets. 


DOUBLE DAMASK 
‘TABLE CLOT 


Half Dozen Bieached 
Half Dozen Glass T 


HS. 


tos, 6d. each. 


Three Yards Long ae 
.« urs, 6d, doz, 


Three Quarter Nap':ins to Match et gee BO A ar 8 


No. 3. 43 38. Parcel. 


One Double Damask Table Cloth, 2 by 3 yards. 
Half Dozen Napkins to Match. 

One Pair Bleached Twill Linen Sheets, at by 3 yards, 
One Pair Frilled Pillow Slips 


Half Dozen Tea ‘Towels. 
Six Yards Rubbering for Aprons, 
Five Yards Roller ‘fowelling. 


Half Dozen Napkins to Match. 
One Pair Fine 

Half Dozen Pillow Sl 
Half Dozen Bleached 


| No. 4. 


Huck Towels. uck ‘Towels. 
Half Dozen Glass Towels. 
Half Dozen Chick Linen Dusters. 


Two Kitchen Cloths, 54 by 54in.| Half Dozen Servants’ Towels. 


IRISH CAMBRIC 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


7 Aut Pure Linen—Hem-Stitcuep. 
14} inches square. |.Ladies’, 25, 11d., 3s, 3d., 38. 9d., 5s. 3a. 
16 inches squate. Ladies’, 6s., 6s. 6d.. 7s. 6d. to ats. 
at inches square. Gentlemen’s, 9s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 9s. os. 6d., 125. 6d.. to 26s. 6d. 


44 4s. Parcel. 
One Double Damask Table Cioth, 23 by 3 yards, 


leached Linen Sheets, 23 by 3 yards 
ips, 20 by 30 inches 


‘Three Roller Towels, 16 inches wide, 19 inches long. 


No. 5. £5 5s. Parcel. 

Two Double Damask ‘lable Cloths, 2} yards square. 
One Double Damask Table Cloth, 35 1 yan c 
One Double Deneck Sita Board Cloth h 

ne Double Damask Side Boar loth, 29 by i ’ 
Que Pair Fine Bleached Linen Sheets, Shy ai garde. 

alf Dozen Fine Bleached Huck Towels 
Half Dozen Glass ‘Towels. 
Half Dozen Knife Cloths. 
One Canvas Hearth Cloth for Black Leading, 54 by 72 inches, 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Embroidered Sheets, Pillow Slips, Pillow Shams, Bolster Shams, Ladies’ Embroidered 
Pocket Hantkerchiefs in great variety, and beauty of design. 


Two Dishing Cloths. 
Two Pudding Cloths. 


IRISH EXHIBITION, 1888. 


A BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR NAPKIN 
Of Special Design and Superior Quality, woven by one of our Looms in Olympia, is now at the Bleach 
Green, and will be ready for delivery in a few weeks. 


A Large and Varied Stock of Double Damask Table Cloths and Napkins, D‘Oyleys, Side Board Cloths, Pillow Linens, 
Huck Towels, Tea Cioths, Glass Towels, Dusters, &c. Should any Goods not give entire satisfaction they may be returded 


SAMPLES POST FREE, 
ROBERTSON, LEDLIE, FERGUSON, and CO., The Bank Buildings, BELFAST. Telegraphic Address—« Bank Buildings, Belfast.” 


WESTERHAM HILL CLIMBING COMPETITION WON 
WHIPPET SAFETY BICYCLE 
N 


| A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 


HAND EMBROIDERED INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Ladies’ F 5 * ‘ 


Sheetings, Towellings, 
within seven days, 


12s. per doz. | Gentlemen’s . . ., 16s, per doz. 


Pillow Slips and Sheets ready for use, Damask and 
when the money will be immediately refunded. 


SILVER MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION . 
HEERING’S onty cenuine 
COPENHAGEN _s=—7o?: 


Medals, - 
9 Prize Medals Cc HE R RY ene 
Purvexor ay Arroxmuext BRANDY, 


TO THE Royal Danish AND ImrertaL. RuSSIAN 
Courts, AND H.R.H. THE Prince or, WALES. 


AUGUST 18, 1888. 

In the competition held by the Catford Bicycle 
Club up this Hill, Mr. W. Chater Lea, of the 
North Road C.C., won on a WHIPPET, 
beating the second man by 23 1-5 seconds. 


ATI TTR 
YN 
Out of ‘fifteen competitors only five suc- 
ceeded in riding this hill at all, owt of which 


ia the FIRST and THIRD rode WHIPPETS. 
Manufacturers, 


LINLEY and BIGGS, 29, Clerkenwell Road, London. 


JENSEN'S COD LIVER OIL. 


PURE, TASTELESS, and DIGESTIBLE. 
MADE FROM ONLY FRESHEST LIVERS. 


Sold only in Capsuled Bottles, bearing Registered Trade 
Mark, an Iceberg, by all Chemists, Grocers and Stores. 


“They_ ome as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


[HE HINDOO PEN. Nos. 1, 2, & 3) 
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“MACNIVENKCAMERON 

N82:HINDOO PENK 
EDINBURGH 
“ With oblique points are inestimable.” 

Assorted Box of M.& Cs Penge cecia. BG post. 


MACNIVEN and CAMERON, EDINBURGH. 


THE 


GRAPHIC 


RI, 1888 


DEFCEMBE 


af 


THE 
“ T_OUIS” 
VELVETEEN 


KNIGHTOFTHE ORDERoFLEOPOLDorBELGIUM 
KNIGHT oF THE LEGION of HONOUR 


LIGHTBROWN CoD hb 


Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
D THE MOST EFFICACIOUS IN 


EBILITY AT ALL AGES. 


Incontestably proved by Xx 
THE PUREST. THE MOST PALATABLE, AN 


CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND P 


SELECT MEDICAL: OPINIONS. _The eo is a very useful. light, but stron 
DR. EDGAR SHEPPARD, DR. PROSSER JAMES, west pocket field and opera somata’ Combination 


Lecturer on Mat. Med., London Hospital. 


| Dr. DE Joncn’s Light-Brown Cod I.iver Oil con- 
tains the whole of the active ingredients of the 
remedy, and 1s easily digested. 


DR. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
Phys. to the Lord-Lieut. of lreland. 


“ The most uniformly pure. the most palatable. and 
us forms of Strumous | the most easily retained by the stomach, is DR. DE 
frown Oil possesses | JONGH’S Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually pre- 
spear therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod L:ver scribed it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with 


j] with which Tam yery beneficial results. 
WLY i suled IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d,: Pints. 4s. 9¢.; Quarts, 9s., by all Chemistsand Druggis's. 
Sold Onzy in Capsule ga CONSIGNEES.- 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C 


CAUTION. — Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or sudstitute inferior kinds. 


Glasses are made in accordance with the directions 
of the Technical Artillery Commission ice OF 
Poitiers (France), and render the “ LILIPUT ” equal 
if not superior to all the large and cumbersome glasses 
generally used in the Army, 
Races, &c. 50,000, in use all over Europe. 
sands of best testimonials. 


E, KRAUSS AND CO,, 
60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
Paris—}, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 
Pi ic Sc < Sale ces abe sasaki oe 


OIL HEATING STOVES. 


THE MULCIBER (REG) 


Manufacturedin KeramieWare,as | These Stoves 
supplied to H.R.H. Princess Louise. burn any mineral 
Ses oil, free from 
smoke or smell, 
and are fitted with 
containers to burn 
18 hours at the 
. cost of rd. for four 
hours, a wick last- 
ing three months. 
Suitable for heat- 
ing halls, dining 
& drawing rooms, 
bed rooms, green- 
houses, conserva" 
tories, &c. 
Price in Keramic 
glazed Brown, or 
Green, 


£3 35 
Best Refined Oil 


Professor of Psycholog. Med, King’s College. 

“PR DE Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver. O:1 has 
the rue excellence of being vel bone : : 
jnted by stomachs which reject the y : camber Se 


CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 


QQURPHY& 


261, 263, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectus Free. 


SYMINGTON’S _ 
Which makes PEA PE A GOLD 


SOUP in afew minut MEDAL 

by in a few minutes. 

Most easily digested. Sold Ol J 

in Pickets and Tins. F & R 
Sold by Grocers. 


Export AGENT: 


J. T. MORTON, London. 


OWLE'S 122 


Price Lists and Samples poat free. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS—CLAW BROOCHES 


From Birds shot in the Highlands of Scotland, 
Mounted in silver, with Scotch Cairngorm top, 10s. ; 
in fine gold ditto, 355. 6d. 

(AITCHISON, 2, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Sent free and safc by post on receipt of P.O. Order. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 


TRAVELLING BAGS. 


: 4/6, &11/ WUDA VERITAS szstonee 
OXFORD ST. W., &POULTRY EC.| | GHLORODYNE cee, gee 
MANUFACTORIES:— u RENOWNED FOR ee and permanent.) 


NUDAVERITAS 
Restores Grey or Faded 

_ Hair to its original colour. 
NUDA VERITAS 
causes growth on bald spots 
mW NUDA VERITAS. 
. “is sold in cases at ros. 6d, by 
all Perfumers, 

&c., from whom circulars may be had. 

Agents—R. HOVENDEN and_ SONS, 

31 and 132, BERNERS STREET, W., and 

gi—95, City Roap, Lonpov, E.C. 


T00 FA DR. GORDON’S 


ELEGANT 
® STOUTNESS rapidly and 
certainly. State height and weight, and send zs. 9d., 
4s. 6d., or 11s., to Dr. GORDON, 10, Brunswick 


Square, London, W.C. 
N O MORE DEAF.—Nicholson's 


Patented Artificial Ear Drums Cure Deafness 
and Noises in the Head in all stages. Toa page Tl- 


34, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, and NORFOLK ST., SHEFFIELD. Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Sai ei aca aE i ame eR a ee Bee DES! ee eS SNe ree eS 


Consumption, Spasms, and Diarrhea 


Not an E-mulsion, and consequently does not contain an equal quantity of (or 
any) water charged for at the price of Oil. 


This Food should be tried wherever| "(hi 
other nourishment has not proved 
entirely satisfactory. It is already 
Cooked—Requires neither boiling 
nor straining—Is made in a minute, 


Allen & 


Chemists, 


TRADE MARK 


TABLE LINEN 


Cu Sf = for ditto, Govern: = 5c <> 
= i. men esi S. 
1, i ix a ~S 
(Shot) Ge FECAL APpotMeNT TORR WEI 
ie) casi, 40 aoe le The Table Linen made atthe 1 SHEETINGS, TOWELS, | 
— pag ©2728 Pale. ROYAL MANUFACTORY; ARDOYNE, | ENDLESS VARIETY OF} CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, 
WILLIAM H. HONEY, STANDS UNRIVALLED. DESIGNS TO CHOOSE FROM, GLASS CLOTHS, &c. 


Plain and Fanoy Linen Goods Coate of Arms, Crests,&0.,wovenin Table | 
of every kind. Linen. Regimental and Club orders, 
Goods sent to ell of the world. promptly and tarefully attended to. 


PILLS Cure | SMO’ 


Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” 
and the wear of every yard, from the 
cheapest quality to the best.is guaranteed 
Ladies should write for Samples of the 
New Shades to THOS. WALLIS and 
CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 
who supply all shades and all qualities 
at most moderate prices. 


COMPLEXION 


Soft, fair and delicate skin produced by using 


§ ROWLANDS’ 


KALYDOR 


an emollient milk which removes Freckles. Redness 
@ and Roughness of the Skin, 

most soothing c¢ffect on tho 8 
cold weather. 


| ROWLANDS’ 


Chaps. &c., and has a 
kin during damp and 
Bottles—4s. ¢d ; half bottles 2s. 9d. 


ODONTO 


wkitens the teeth, and prevents decay. Ask Chemists and Perfumers for ROWLANDS' articles, 
20, Hatton Garden, London, 


and avoid worthless imitations. 


e Oldesl Establishment 
for Lentn th, a 


elfas 


ORR B 


Prices extremely moderate. 


BY ROYAL 
SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


GPEARMAN'S SERGES — THE 
)_ BEST IN THE WORLD.—Pure INDIGO 
DYE, ROYAL NAVY BLUE, WOADED 
BLACK, Also in all other colours and FANCY 
WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sell SPEARMAN’S renowned Serees ; they can only 
be obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, 
PLYMOUTH. No material manufactured is so use- 
ful for Ladies’ Autumn and Winter Wear or Gentle- 
men’s Suits. Send for patterns and select at home for 
yourselves. Parcels carriage paid in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest 
freights. 

SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH 


Bene 
esvoumiler 


for SOFTEN: 
HE SKIN EVER 


s TE, reserved from the 
ill effects ot FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD 
WATER 


No Lady who values her complexion should ever 
be without it at this season of the year, If used atter 
Dancing or visiting heated apartments it will be found 
DELIGHTFUI.LY COOLING, and REFRESH- 
ING. For the Nursery it is invaluable. as it is 
periectly harmless. Bottles—ts., 2s. 6d., of all Che- 
mists and Perfumers. Sole Makers— 


Hanburys 


lustrated_ Book, with full description, free.—Address, 
ie NICHOLSON, 21, Bedford Square, London, 


The pure world-renowned Oil, perfected in one operation. Free by Parcel 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Post from 43, Snow Hill, E.C., for 2s. 3d. or 4s. I f t 9 F d 
hiants Foo 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted 
to the digestive organs of Infants 
and Young Children, supplying all 
that is required for the formation of 
firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly 
beneficial results have attended the 
use of this food, which needs only to 
be tried to be permanently adopted. 


Medical testimony and full directions 
accompany each Tin. 


Price, 6d., 1/-, 2/-, 5/- & 10/-, everywhere. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION. ; 
Asa protection against Counterfeits, see thateach {\KVW 
Tin bears ALLEN & HANBURYS’ Name, 


Rheumatism. 


Major PAKENHAM, Longstone House, Armee 
writes :—"' The Electropathic Belt has completely 
euredl me of rheumatic gout. I suffered intense F 
agony for two years. Inow feel strong and active.” 


APN 

| (O 
ba 
‘eo SX’ 


~~ 5 

& Guaranteed to generatc a mild continuous current of | 

M Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach. Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 
Testimonials. Pamphict & advice free on & 
application to Mr. C. B. Harness, Conside 
ing Electrician, the Medical Battery Co. Ltd. 

Only Address, 


LONDON, W. 
52, OXFORD ST... 


Call to-day, if pessible. or write at once 


| 


Soe 


HINDES PATENT TOYS 


“Dollie Daisie Dim 


Patentees. See Illustrated Advertisements, 


HINDE'S SAMPLE ROOM, la, CITY ROAD, E. 


IN 54. 


NS 


oxfor 


ple” 


An 8-inch Doll, with Clothes, Toys, Travelling Trunk, &e., 50 Articles for One Shilling or for 1s. 44. each, Carriage Free. from the 


C. A Handsome Coloured Price List Free. 


576 


UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES 

Combine the Elegance and Convenience of the 
Cotrace with the Pertection of louch, Tone, and 
Durability of the HorizonTaL Granp. Prices from 
40 Guineas Upwards..—18, Wigmore St., London, 


PIANOS, £15; PIANOS, £20. 
PIANOS, 425.—An ont ortunity now ouers to 
those who are able to pay cash, of purchasing really 
good Pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other 
ood makers «t nominal prices. Descriptive Lists free 
HOMAS OETZMANN & CO., 27, Baker Street 


£15,-—OETZMANN’S £5 


PIANO, 7 octaves, iron plate, tho- 


Jaen BRINSMEAD and SONS 


roughly sound and strong. Sc 
Backed free and sent salely to any part of the kingdom 


£20 BROADWOOD GRAND. 
Full Grand Pianoforte, suitable for a 
Chora) Society. Illusirated Catalogues free. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker St. 
London, W. 

225 COLLARD. Rosewood 

Cottage Piano, incised and gilt panel 
front, ivory keys, metallic plate, sconces, &c. Descrip- 


tive Li Piano Sale at THOMAS 


Lists free of the Great 
OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London,W. 


HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 
desire it to be most distinctly understood that they 
are Pianofurte Manutacturers only, and that their only 
ad dress is 27, Baker Street, Portman Square, London 


Warranted for 20 years. 1 


METZLER and Cu. 


| METZLER and CO. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 100 Years. 
NEW soncs. 
NEW DUETS. 
NEW PART-SONGS. 
‘NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
NEW VIOLIN & PIANO MUSIC. 
POPULAR TUTORS for 
EVERY INSTRUMENT. 
NEW ANTHEMS. 
NEW SERVICES. 

EW CANTATAS. 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, GREAT PULTENEY Si, LONDON, W. 
GOLD MEDAL, 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885 
OLD MEDAL, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885, 


G 
JOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 Gs. 
aii PIANOFORTES for HIRE, se 


_ eee 
‘ I “O LADIES. —SALE of NEW 

MUSIC ata large reduction, and post free. All 
new songs pieces. &c., ofall publishers. New copies, 
best editions. Prices commence 4d., 6d.. 8d, Cata- 
logues sent gratis, and post free —J. W. MOF FATT, 
Barnsbury House, 280, Caledonian Road. London. N 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 
PIANOS. Every description for SALE or 


HIRE. Illustrated Lists free. 
RE LE AGENCY, 170, New Bond Street. W. 


D/ALMAINE and CO.—Pianos and 
ORGANS. Re Senior Partner Deceased.— 
Absolute sales previous to new partnership. Ten 
years’ warranty, Fasy terms. Good Cottage Pianos. 
8 guineas, 12 guineas, &c, 
Class 0. 14 gs. Class 3. 23 gs. 2 
Class 1. 17 gS. Class 4. 26 gs. Class 7. 40 gs. 
Class 2. 20 85. Class 5. 30 gs. Class 8. 45 €S- 
American Organs by the best makers, from 44 to 100 
guineas. N.B.—The Railway Return Fare will be 
efunded to any purchaser of an instrument ex- 
deedine 16 guineas whose residence is within 200 miles 
ot London,—91, Finsbury Paveu.ent. E.C. Established 
103 years. 


Class 6. 35 gS. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No, 66. 
HE RNHILL MAGAZINE 
for DECEMBER, Containing |” FRENCH 


JANET.” Chaps. yo — 12. —" CONCERNING 
SHEER" —" THE OTHER ENGLISHMAN "— 
"NOT SEER BUT SINGER —“ COUNTRY 

NCES"—"A_ PIRATICAL FS.A.” and “A 


, &CO., 15, Waterloo Pl. / 


“ Thyrza,” &. (Concluded), 

. M ACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE: 
For DECEMBER. Price ts. 

Contents: 
1. Cressy. By Bret Harte. . . 
3, How the German Soldier is Made. By an English 
Company Officer. 

3. Sit Richard Fanshawe, By J. W., MAcKAIL. 

4. Names in Fiction. By George Saintsbury. 

5. Sandro Gallotri. 

6. Russia and England. By H, G. Keene 

7 

8. 

9. 


. Some Lessons from the Bimetallic Conference. 
By C. Roylance Kent. ® 
. Mrs. Barrett Browning. 
. English Sapphics. By the Hon. Hallam Tenny- 
son. 
ro, Marooned. ed W. Clark Russell. 
MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
WITH NEARLY ONE HUNDRED PICTURES 
& | “HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 

MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, Price ts. 
L PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS by 
C. E. Perucint, in Colour | W. BiscomBE GARDNER 
Henry RYLAND, in Colour | G. H. HARLOWE. 

Ww. PapcerT, in Colour Re J. HENNESSY, 
Gro. Morton, in Colour, | Hucu THomson 
Contributions include 
PICTURES by_H. Ryzanp, W. BiscomBz GaRD- 
NER, HucH_Tuomson, and H. Raitton. 
FICTION by F, Marion Crawrorb, Srantey J. 
‘Wevman, W. E, Norris,and ARTHUR PaTER- 


son, 
ARTICLES by Grant ALLEN, W. ARCHER, and 
R. Owen ALLsop. 
Price ts., post 1s. 3d. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Now Ready. Price One Shilling. 
HE DECEMBER or CHRIST- 
MAS NUMBER OF 
"THE ARGOSY. 


ConTENTS : 


contains: FUL 


1. Adelbert. By Kather.ne Carr. Illustrated. 
2. Of Personal Advantage. 
3. Passed on. 
4. Lady Trevelyan. 
s. Heligoland. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S, 
‘ ith lasteatns B raul a 
. How We Won the Election, y Sydney Hodges. 
7. Your Christuas Card. By G. B. Stuart. s 
8. Truth. 
g. Husband to Wife. 
10. Christmas in a Snowdrift. 
I. qady, Diana s Diemouds: By M Hi 
12. ie Story 0: harles Strange. rs. enr: 
Wood, Concluded. k: Y 
RICHARD BENTLEY. and SON, 8, New Bur- 


lington Street, W. 
One Shilling, post free. 


A BRONCHITIS and ASTHMA. 
By Grorce Moore, M.D. 
London: JAMES EPPS and CO., 170 Piccadilly. 
Now Ready. Price 9d., post free, rod. 
PpAakis ILLUSTRE. 
edition of this matchless 


Beautifully INustrated in Colours. 
now appears every week. 


aper, with English text, 

r y tis published in England 
simultaneously with the French Edition in Paris. 

Sole Agents ferthe , ENGLISH DITION _ of 

PARIS ILLUSTRE throughout the world, The 

INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream's 

Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C, (and New 

ork). 


A new 


4 Price 25. 6d., free 30 s & 
ISEASES cf the VEINS. 


More especially of Vencsity, Varicocele, 
Hemorrhoids, and Varicose Veins, and their Medical 
Treatment, By J. Compton Burnett, M.D. 

London: JAMES EPPS and CO,, 170, Piccadilly. 


PASTEL PAINTING. By J. L. 
Z Sprinck. Vide The Artist, September, 1886 :— 

We cordially recommend this little work to al 
Artists.” Per_  post,_ ts. o 
BARBE., and CO.. 60. Regent Street, W. 


Fifth Edition, post free. 13 stamps. * 
REORS OF HOMCOPATHY. 
y Dr. Barr Mgapows, Physician (twenty 

years) to the Natioaal Institution f Di $ 
ee Sea ea Wesmnnsier Brtige Boag. 


CMEICTMe> CARDS at CHAP. 
MAN’S.—Descriptive Catalogues post free. All 
the novelties by the most eminent publishers. 
Selections sent into the country on approval if a 
deposit be sent and postage paid.—sq, Leicester 
Square, W. 


1 
1d, — LECHERTIER, 


B 
"| J. EPvS and 


METZLERS RED ALBOM, ts. 


ETZLER’S RED ALBUM, ts. 
ETZLER'S THEMATIC 


M CATALOGUE of NEW MUSIC sent 
GRATIS and POST FREE. 


een a 
MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
MA4soN and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
RONISCH PIANOS. 
ORGANO-PIANOS. 
MUStet ORGANS. 
ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS. 
VIOLINS and all other 
TRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
ORNETS and all other 
RASS INSTRUMENTS. 
LARIONETS and all other 
REED INSTRUMENTS. 
OY INSTRUMENTS for the 
"TOY SYMPHONIES. 
Av rosene INSTRUMENTS. 


NE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES sent GRATIS and POST FREE. 


METZLER and CO., 


492, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
’ STREET, LONDON. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS. 
Loves GOLDEN DREAM. 
THEO. BONHEUR. 
THEO. BONHEUR’S NEW_WALTZ. 


LOVES GOLDEN DREAM. 
AVERAGE SALE 


IS NOW _ 
L°VES GOLDEN DREAM. 
2000 COPIES 
THE RAGE OF LONDON, 
LP S GOLDEN DREAM... 
‘ WEEKLY 


IMMENSE SUCCESS. 
LOVES GOLDEN DREAM. 


TuHro. BoNHEUR. 


PIANO SOLO, 2s. ; Septet, rs. ; Full 

Orchestra, 1s. 6d. ; Military. 3s.; Brass. rs. 6d, 

LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., Limited, 
54, Great Marlborough Street. W. 


SIMs REEVES—HIS LIFE. By 


HIMSELF. 
* The book of the season. "—Vienna News, 


x Vol., Demy 8y0, tos. 6d. 
LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Limited), 54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


NEW and POPULAR NOVELS 


D MuNSTER. _3 yols. 


"THROUGH THE LONG NIGHT. 


By Mrs E. Lynn Linton, Author of “ Patricia 


Kembali,” “ Paston Carew.” &c. 3 vols. ! 


HE TRACK OF THE STORM: 


Dora Russett, Author of “ Foot- 


A A Novel, By 
prints in the Snow, 


2. 3 vols, Hi 
GHERRINGTON. By Gertrude 
Forpz, Author of “In the Old Palazzo,’ 


“ Driven Before the Storm,” &c. 3 vals. : 


THE DEATH SHIP. A Strange 
Author of 


GREEN. 


By F, W. Rosinson, Author of * Grandmother's 


Story. By W. CrarK Russel, 
“The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. 


HE YOUNGEST MISS 


vols 


Money.” &c. 3 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


NOTICE. 


F/DWARD 


annotince his 
REMOVAL : 
From 55, Charing Cross, and 13 & 14 
Long Acre, to 
26 & 27. COCKSPUR STREET, 
CHARING CROSS, S.W., ‘ 


Twenty Doors westwards from his 


former house in Charing Cross. 


*,* Epwarp ‘STANFoRD's stock. of Maps and 
k publications of other 
publishers as well as those in his own catalogues, A 
special feature is made of. Maps published abroad by 
Foreign Governments and Publishers. All communi- 


Books comprises all the leadin. 


cations should in future be addressed 


EDWARD STANFORD, 


26 & 27, Cockspur Street, Charing 


Cross, London, S.W. 


Sole Agent for the Oranance Survey Maps in Eng- 


and and Wales. 


One Shilling, post free. © 
NDIGESTION. Its Causes & Cure. 
y_Joun H. Ciarke, M.D 
CO., 170, 

needle Street. 


ORINDA By the Countess of 


STANFORD begs to 


Piccadilly, and 48, Thread- 


THE GRAPHIC 


EWSPAPER PARTNERSHIP, 
,000.—-Sha: anted in Established 
Ps ae min end “December, “THAMES, 
Deacon's, Leadenhall Street. 


NURSES, (Male). “The He 
ASSOCIATION for providin Trained Male 
Nurses, 22, South Audley Street, Lon on, W.. supplies’ 
experience! Male Attendants. with Hospital ‘Training 
for Medical, Surgical, and Mental Cases in Town or 
Country. For terms and | atticulars ap! ly to the 
MEDICAL SUPEKINTE DENT as above. 


Hamilton 


pes ROBINSON 


Cou RT AND FaMiLy 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
256 to 262, REGENT GTREET. 


ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR 
TELEGRAM, 
Mourning Goods will be forwarded-to any part of 
England on approbation—no matter the distance— 
with an Ehellent fitting Dressinaker (if desired) 
without any extra charge whatever. Address— 
PETER ROBINSON, MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE. REGENT STREET. 


[NEXPENSIVE OURNING, 


as wellas the Richest Qualities, can be supplied by 
PETER ROBINSON °.. 
upon advantageous terms, to Families. 


RENCH and ENGLISH 
DRESSMAKING #& very moderate charges. 


PARCELS POST FREE. 
MADE-UP ARTICLES, 
OR MATERIALS BY THE YARD. 
Forwarded promptly. 


PETER ROBINSON'S 


OURT AND GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


: 256, REGENT GTREET, 


ROBIN SON and 
LEAVER’S 
OYAL 
[RISH 
AMASK 
ABLE 


LINEX- 


Samples, post free. 
FISH NAPKINS, 2s. 11d. per doz. 


Samples, po-t free. 
DINNER NAPKINS, 5s. 6d. per 
dozen. Samples. post free, 
ABLE CLOTHS, 2 yards square, 
gs. 11d. ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 55, 11d. each. 
ROYAL IRISH LINEN SHEET- 
ING, Fully Bleached, 2 yards wide, rs. 11d. per 
yard ; 24 yards wide, 2s. 43d. per yard (the most durable 
article made). Samples, post free. 


GURPLICE LINEN, 74. per yard; 


Linen Dusters, 3s.3d., Glass Cloths, 4s. 6d. per doz, 


FINE LINENS and Linen Diaper, 
gjd. per yard. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, 
from 1s. 44d. each. Samples, post free. 


ROLLER TOWELLING, 18 inches 


wide, 33d. per yard. Samples, post free. 


KITCHEN . TABLE CLOTHS, 
113d. each. Samples, post free. 5 


TRONG HUCKABACK 
TOWELS. as. 4d. per doz.- Samples, post free. 
MON OGRAMS, Crests, Coats of 
Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered. 
AMPLES and [Please name any Article 


specially required. ] 


LLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS, 
post FREE. i 
T° any part of the World, by 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 


Holding Special Appointments to the Queen 
anu the Empress of Germany, 


Ph ELFAST me | 
lease name] B 3 (Graphic. 

Telegraphic Address—"* LINEN,” Belfast. : 

1. AN ENTIRELY NEW | and sevice 

EDITION | 


of | 

RS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD, 

A MANAGEMENT, Completing the 4sétly 

Thousand. Price 7s. 6d.. strongly bound, or in Six- 

penny Monthly Parts (Part I. now ready). Greatly 

extended and énlarged, recumposed throughout, and 
improved in every way. 


2, The PRINCIPAL NEW FEATURES in the 
NTIRELY NEW and REVISED 
SDITION of Mrs. BEETONS BOQK of 
HOUSPHOLD MANAGEMENT eludes ° 
New Type. New Mopss. 
New TAsLes. New MEnus. 
New REcIpEs. New ENGRAVINGS. 
New Corourep Cooxery PLaTEs. 
_ Prospectus of the New Edition post free on applica- 
ion to the Publishers. 


3. THE NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED 
EDITION 


y of 
MES: BEETON'S HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT includes no less than Three 
Hundred and Sixty Pages of New Recipes and New 
Engravings ; the size of the pages has been preatl 
increased, so that the New Issue contains Teatly Ha f 
as Much Matter Again as the Old Edition. 


4 Mrs. BEETON'S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT. 
The New and'Greatly Improved Edition of this., 


"THE BEST COOKERY BOOK in 
the WORLD, embraces every kind of Practical 
Information on Domestic Economy and Modern 
Conkery and comprises about 
EVENTEEN HUNDRED PAGES, 
THOUSANDS of RECIPES & INSTRUCTIONS, 
HUNDREDS or WOOD ENGRAVINGS, and 
NEW COLOURED PLATES. 


5. THE NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED 


tDITION of, 

MES: BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD 

MANAGEMENT, in’ addition to giving 
Thousands ,of Recipes for every kind of Cookery— 
English, American, Continental, and Colonial—in- 
cludes full Instructions in Carving, Trussing, Market- 
ing, Household Work, Home-Doctoring, Care of 
Children, &c., with Legal Memoranda, and a vast 
amount of other useful information connected with 
home comfort and economy. 


6. Mrs. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 


NT, 

IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY 

PARTS. The New Edition of this world-famous 
Work will be issued in ahoutThirteen Monthly Parts. 
Part I. Now Ready. Th: Work is also now ready, 
complete, strongly hound in half-roan, price 7s. 6d., 
forming the CHEAPEST and BEST POSS. BLE 
GIFT-BOOK at any period of the year. Full Pro- 
spectus of the Work will be sent post froe on applica- 


tion to 
WAKD, LOCK, & CO., Salisbury S¢., London, E.C, 
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( yALVAN ISM v. RHEUMATISM. 
Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, Oct. Ve 1888. 
Dear Sir,—I want you to send me a Galvanic 
Belt for a friend, and, with regard to my own 
case, I may mention that on the arrival of the 
Combined Band on Friday, the t2th inst., I had 
it immediately applied as directed, with the 
astonishing and comfortable Tesult that the 
following morning my rheumatism, was gone, 
and I have not felt anything of it since.—Very 

gratefully yours, THOMAS GRANT. 

Mr. J, L. Pulvermacher, 194, Regent Street, W. 


ALVANISM v. NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, 
Sandy Street, Newry, 25th Oct , 1888. 
Gentlemen,—I am happy to tell you that Iam 
now quite restored to my usual healt and 
strength, thanks to your Galvanic Appliances — 
Yours sincerely, TAYLOR. 
Messrs. Pulvermacher and Co., 194, Regent St., 


ALVANISM  v. NERVOUS 
DEBILITY. ; 
e Leeds, 24th October 1888. 

Dear Sir,—I really thank you for your kind- 

ness and advice, and I consider myself a living 

testimony to, the valne of your Galvanic 
Appliances.—Yours sincerely, . GE 
Mr, Pulvermacher, 104, Regent Stseet, W. 


CGALVANISM v. NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, 

Newstead Station, Nottingham, Oct. 17, 1888. 
Dear Sir—I am pleased to inform you that 
through steadily wearing your appliances, I am 
now restored to perfect health, and I should have 
written to you betore, but I was away from home. 
Thanking you for your kindness in the past, 

yours truly, THOS. METCALFE. 

J L. Pulvermacher, Esq., 194, Regent Street, W. 
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haustion and Debility are speedily removed by 
means of PULVERMACHER'S world-famed 
GALVANIC BELTS, which are so arranged 
as to convey a powerful electric current direct 
to the aflected parts, gradually stimulating and 
strengthening all the nerves and muscles, and 
speedily arresting all symptoms of waste and 


decay. 
ADVICE PERSONALLY, or by 
LETTER, free of charge. 


OR FURTHER TESTI- 
MONIALS, both Medical and Private, see 
new Pamphlet "GALVANISM: NATURE'S 
CHIEF RESTORER of IMPAIRED VITAL 
ENERGY,” post free on application to 

L. PULVERMACHER and CO., 

e GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


REGENT STREET, Lond 
194, W. Established ae beng Weds on 
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and roo Superfine Cards printed for 4s. 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, MENUS, BOOK- 
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42, PICCADILLY. LONDON 
CHANING PORTRAITS drawn 


~/ in Crayon from Life or Photograph. 3in. head, 
nicely mounted, on cardboard gin, by t1in., 10S. 6d., 

ost free. These drawings are lifelike in resem- 

jance, being exquisitely finished, and can only be 
compared to fine engravings. Tinted Crayon Water 
Colour, or Oil on Canvas, 1zin. by roin., highly 
finished, £1 1s. See Art Prospectus, with testimonials 
and notices of the pres —J0tN BOOL, Artist from 
Royal Academy,: National Medallist, 86, Warwick 
Street, Belgravia, S.W, 


PRIVATE PROPERTY of Every 
Descri tion. can be Sold, Bought, or Exchanged 
by PRIVATE PERSONS. without ‘publicity, and 
with very little trouble through the BAZAAR. 
EXCHANGE. and MART, which can be procured 
at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, price 2d., or spe- 
cimen copy will be sent post free for two stamps from 
the office, 170, Strand, London, W.C. 


To ARTISTS and OTHERS.— 


Lucrative Employment at Home of a high 
class character and great novelty. 

: Mother-of-Pearl Sun Shells direct from Japan, espe- 
cially prepared for hand paintings sent post free 
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= WORSHIP OF THE SWORD IN JAPAN 


By C. W. COLE, R.N. 


TH 


APAN, 
how sim- 
ple it ap- 


pears to be, 
how much in 
the grasp of the new 


= A SHRILL HERALD 


comer; indeed, if it were not Japan, how monotonous one 
thinks it would soon become—the ever present paddy-fields, the low 
fragile buildings, indifferent to earthquake or fire, the little hamlets 
lost to view with the setting sun, the secluded temples, the almost 
songless woods—no wonder the poor believe that birds develop from 
fishes, they are nearly as silent—the invariable black hair and eyes 
of the human beings, the almost invariable shining teeth, the blue- 
grey gurb—whjch, probably from the importation of Japanese dolls, 
seems so strangely familiar, and just what we expected—the 
clang of the wooden shoon, the disagreeably affected theatrical 
utlerance, the one musical instrument, the undeservedly unrivalled 
samtisen, Afloat, the sampan and the junk, on shore the jinricksha 
and the kango, the latter happily rare—how could the ingenious 
inventors on the staff of the Inquisition fail to evolve it ?—the 
orange paper lamp, the incessant laughter, and, last of all, the 
singing—yet with a glamour over all | 

Such is Japan ! 

Ilow simple indeed it all appears, and yet to arrive at conclusions 
how bafiling ! Japan is not all contained in a nutshell. 

How refreshingly frank, too, the smiling Japper apparently is, 
yet—Asiatic like—something is ever held back, his gleaming 
cre teeth can keep guard on his tongue—nay, at times—shall we 
write it ?—he is undoubtedly misleading, and intentionally so. 

i there be one thing certain, it is, up toa very recent date, the 
worship of the sword—an almost idolatrous worship, parallel to, 
though going far beyond, the chivalry of Western Lcurope, where, 
too, the white weapon had ever symbolised the honour of its wearer. 
The sword-created knight swore (variedly) on its cross-hilt (though 
the, Persian and Arab carried his verse of the Koran on its blade) 5 
giving it up betokened surrender, its restoration freedom (with a trifle 
of ransom thrown in) on parole ; its point or hilt at a court-martial 
even now tells the prisoner his fate 5 its best makers were famous, 
and gave to their towns richés and reputation. 

The limited space at our command forbids our enlarging 
on the legends of famous Japanese swords, and no less famous 
makers whose names were breathed with awe ; legends as wild and 
mythical as those of Arthur and Roland, and credited as we credit 
Jonathan’s bow, David's sling, and the jawbone of Samson. 
aa ori aaa it is needless to say, are no rare objects in Europe, 
esa ae ! We ~ remember that Japan is densely populated, 
Co epg ne article of daily wear, and the numerous Samaurl car- 
felt montane les se one, and the physician, of whom perhaps they 
shane, ae ne Sipe which he could not draw, It, inits pies 
sibs Tenonaieeat olete. A French writer has observed, ‘‘ Le 
at te pie i une arme terrible, Acdté de laquelle le coupe choux 

cavalerie adoptés par la nouvelle armée sont des jouets 


d’enfants.” Their gallant little policemen still generally 

carry the old sword—long-hilted, with an added guard— 

and these much-obeyed men, whose social position is ona 

par with that of the general run of officers of the new army, 

brings us to the subject of fencing. When Saigo, with 

the bellicose Satsuma clan, rebelled not many years ago, 
the fire-armed forces of the Mikado were frequently 
foiled at fords, in glens, woods, and passes, and the 
police had to go to the front and fight it out (which 
means “fence” it out) at close quarters in the good 
old noisy fashion, and they succeeded, the rebels 
dying hard on their own land. Perhaps the most 
respectable exhibitions of fencing now held are by 
bodies of the police force, to which foreign officers 
are formally invited. 

The Samauri, by many deemed, as a class, the ro- 
mantic curse of Old Japan (a great power, certainly, 
and we hope of good service in its time), had, by 
law, but a restricted life—they must choose either 
arms or letters. Arms first, and fencing first in arms. 
Their martial education comprised, besides, wrestling (not 
such as is practised in their professional ring, but by clutch- 
ing first the throat to disable their opponent), riding, using 
the spear and the bow. 

The Samauri’s dignity was a delicate thing ; games save 
as war exercises were not permitted, slow movements and pom- 
pous sloth were cultivated with the natural results, his riding 
was probably but a poor affair, and to Europeans grotesque. 
I have never seen a Japanese at home on a horse. 


Poel 
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_savoured of the mediz- 


The fencing-meeting 


val tournament; its 
professors were Samauri 
_—mattres d’armes; they 
were regulated by the most 
fastidious etiquette ; every- 
thing done to glorify the 
trade.of war, and its mimicry, 
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family pedigree, and to develop and foster prowess and the dignity 
of a military caste—fencing 2 excelsis. 

With the passing away of the old order, the introduction of the 
rifle with its “ villainous saltpetre,” we can well imagine a Samauri 
cursing science versus manhood in war, in much the same vein as 
Hotspur, or an expert long-bowman ; with this revolution there 
vanished also the old sword, fencing as a cz/t, and its professors as 
a caste. 

Fencing, however, is not yet dead; it appears to have rooted 
itself in the hearts of the people, the one-sworded, if one may use 
such a term, I cannot speak for the no-sworded, except boys. Let 
one saunter through the side streets of a town, and round the door 
of a house, larger than the average. There may be seen a group of 
hardy, plucky-looking boys, some of them handsome too, with a 
fine colour showing through the dark skin on their hard chubby 
cheeks ; brighter still, with the glow of excitement, waiting for 
room to squeeze in, and perhaps the privilege of a bout with the 
bamboo swords, for the house is a fencing-school. Room is 
courteously made for the stranger, for, with an amiable Chauvinism, 
they think he cannot doubt that, as fencing, it is fencing of the only 
right kind, only variable in quality, of which he will doubtless form 
his own opinion, The veteran master, a conservative sans chagrin, 
is there, he Lears no marks of prosperity, indeed rather the reverse, 
for he has evidently had his share of hard knocks ; but, for the 
present, he is a king, and, surrounded by an admiring crowd, is at 
least as happy as any one; his bright eye further brightens at the 
advent of a stranger, he makes some manly, kindly sign of welcome, 
all are pleasantly conscious of his being there, their art is honoured 
—and if the stranger be an Englishman, or perhaps an American, 
they are all the better pleased. Their discordant cries become 
more discordant, their blows become harder, and; if not skilful 
enough to punish an opponent, they invite and take with a merry 
acbonaire spirit the punishment of their rashness and clumsiness, 
which certainly is not the worst road to the Briton’s heart. 

Four young men have ‘taken the floor,” as the Irish style it. 
Boys are especially proud when they may compete with young men, 
and usually endeavour to close in. The young men laugh, and fun, 
apparent ferocity, and thorough enjoyment reign supreme. 

The Japanese swords, from the sound of the blows, at first give 
one the idea of a bout with the proverbial “‘gamp.” They are, how- 
ever, capable of giving very ‘‘ nasty ones,” with ‘* remembrances for 
you,” as some big Englishmen have found out the next morning in 
their bath in the seclusion which their cabins grant, and kept the 
damages inflicted a profound secret. Stout men suffer most, and 
with a malaproprian tongue one might corrupt the French proverb, 
le bruit est le pour fat, &c., into le bruise, &c. But the subject 
deserves more respect. 

At times, on a fine warm evening, the scene may be shifted to an 
open space, the Nipon substituted for the village-green, when it 
makes a pretty picture. The writer remembers such an occasion at 
Ilakodate, when he was tempted to sketch inside and near a rope 
barrier, and when a hotly contesting couple backed ‘into him, and 
the three, together, nearly went over the obstacle in a heap—two, 
indeed, did. The sketch was as vaguely spirited as their apologies 
were profound. A Chinese on-looker considered the whole affair 
‘« muchee foolo ;”” but then in China the warrior is severely repressed. 

The sketches whence the illustrations have been made were 
drawn under more favourable auspices. The American community 
at Yokohama, numerous and kindly, brought the fencers from the 
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capital ; the affair was well carried through, and full of interest. 
The Master-at-Arms in his camp coat was dignified and efficient, 
and if, notwithstanding the war-horns, the hoarse drums, the 
prolonged falsetto (how dear to the Jappers is the nasal falsetto!) and 
postures of the heralds, the affair was not quite a true picture of Old 
Japan, it was so in parts, amiably qualified only to suit the tastes 
of the audience. F 

Most grot@sque were the efforts of the blindfolded warriors to get 
at each other with a minimum of injury to themselves, listening, creep- 
ing up to cut deliberately into space, at times back to back, coming 
into collision on the recoil, to cut again quickly and wildly. Not 
only the master and a veteran adviser, but the musicians had fre- 
quently to make excursion, the latter at times too late. The whole 
thing was, indeed, alarums and excursions, There was one wizened, 
Jame man, very expert with a country tool, a sharpened combination 
of hook and axe, a line and iron pellet, which suggested the Roman 
retiarius, with his net and trident—he was much too much for the 
swordsman. 

The Japanese sanctioned the use of certain defensive instruments 
to ladies and priests, principally the curve-headed spear, but history 
does not seem to deem it its province to reconcile its use, even in 
defence, with the benevolence of the Buddhist code ; here again 
we have a parallel with the practice of members of the Church 
Militant in the Dark Ages, when the coat of mail and the com- 
pelling mace (with its blows and knocks) were considered, if not 
quite Apostolic, yet sufficiently orthodox, 
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The priests were undoubtedly armed at times, and I possess a sort 
of trident-headed spear which was sold to me as a monastic comfort 
With its red wooden head cover, by a sort of ironic coincidence. : 
has the exact appearance of a processional cross. Its rie 
possessor had been at great pains to get it well sharpened—he as 
not to be caught napping. : 

As regards ladies, the wives, sisters, daughters, cousins, and 
aunts of the higher Samauri, in the Japanese Middle Age thei 
own views and those of their men relatives, concerning som ai ; 
important social points, appear to have been very different ftom 
the hurried and sweeping conclusions of tourists regarding OF 
women of Japan. They were permitted, under trying aberastaiey, 
to take life, and their weapons, with the badges of their fami] : 
were by no means mere articles of adornment, and, oiuenetimonete 
to enable them to use them, they had to learn the art of fence f: 
may add that some Europeans who, at the theatre, have penetrated 
behind the scenes, and have been too venturesome, found them- 
selves wholesomely, though most surprisingly, snubbed ;  retirin 
sadder and better men. And a Frenchman, who is by right a 
birth supposed to be a judge on some social enigmas, has asserted 
that :— 

‘* Dans les classes nobles et la haute bourgeoisie, qui commencent 
a se poser sur un pied d’égalité, les filles sont élevées dans un 
rigorisme laissant loin derriére lui la pruderie de nos jeunes Fran- 
gaises,” &c. 

And further on :-— 


THE WOMAN WARMS TO IT 
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“ Dans les hautes classes, on sont conserves intacts les principles 
des preux qui ont illustré la chevalerie, les filles sont élevées sévére- 
ment, et le poignard dont elles ornent leur ceinture n’est pas un 
yain hochet.” 

And, indeed, he testifies that they don’t hesitate to use it, Still, 
with the writer’s comparatively small experience of Japan, it is 
difficult to imagine the gentle Japanese Musumi in a life-taking 
mood. One is tempted into this digression, more apparent than 
real, as the wearing of weapons by women is ever an interesting 
subject, from the Amazons downward. That the Japanese girl is 
capable of fighting, of being a ‘good (wo)man of her hands,” was 
verified by the conduct of two of them at the exhibition pictorially 
described, but that they would have the heart, except, perhaps, 
suicidally er in defence of their children, to take life, remains a 
supposition, It cannot, however, be believed that the wholesome 
gymnastics of fencing would be counterbalanced by the desire to 
put their knowledge to a. practical use—their glory is to minister 
to men. They are still addicted to hero worship, they love the 
theatre, with its threadbare heroic plots of feudal loyalty, self-immo- 
and unselfish revenge, in which mimic sword-play is a 
attraction, although the fighting is delight- 
fully deliberate and unreal, Still the Musumi, the groundling, is 
ever bathed in tears; her soft heart is too easily melied. In spite 
of the traditions of the warlike Empress Jingo, the conqueror or 
conqueress of Corea, and other mildly grim ladies on scroll, screen, 
or fan, it is difficult to believe in a Nipon Medea, Clytemnestra, or 
Lady Macbeth, or even a Joan of Arc. The Musumi is not strong- 
minded ; it is not expected of her; nor does she seem to wish it. 

The Japanese, though frequently thick-set, with sturdy bow-legs 
(what many would term stocky), is usually very short. I have seen 
big fishermen amongst the lower classes. As this is a country where 
men to a great extent do the work of horses, remarkable, even 
abnormal, muscular development is by no means rare. Their build 
and limbs suggest the pocket Hercules, and they give every facility 
in the costume of the country for extensive ocular examination 3 
indeed, they are frequently clothed in little but a fine rich complexion. 

‘The fencers, apparently now only professional, seem a mixed lot, 
of no especial type, unlike that mysteriously distinct race, the 
Wrestler, but masked and opposed to the women they appeared 
quite commanding ; they undoubtedly acted with some forbearance, 
which, perhaps, the fair foes did not appreciate ; the latter, when 
warmed to it, made it “thot” for every one within reach of their 
spears, which they used more like unto a flail. Closing with the men 
they threw them, and as wresting' away a head-guard, or helmet, is 
rather a tangible sign of prowess and victory, one man, who had his 
firmly fixed, was dragged round by it, with his head inside, he on 
his back. ; 

As regards the headguard I should be sorry to try conclusions 
with the young lady who, when off more active duty, performed 
that of herald, without one, and one, too, well padded within. 


lation, 
staple and never-fading 


Their faces could not be seen, nor consequently their expressions; . 


both appeared, with the helmet barred, as grim, consistent with 
their acts (‘Ugly is as ugly does”), but no, on their removal to 
veceive a well-earned meed of praise, the man’s was that of a 
grinning good-natured coolie, and the girl’s a plump, ruddy, kindly, 
and comely Musumi’s countenance ; both a trifle heated. They are 
usually padded on, at least, one leg, the right; the breastplate is 
strong leather, perhaps paper, in this land of ingenuity, it is 
lacquered, and usually a fine bit of colour, especially in semi gloom. 
Many are ornamented with the crests of noble families. The 
gauntlets are also protected. There are also pads hanging to the 
breastplate and on the neck. 

Amongst men fencers one frequently sees a strong staft or spear, 
ball-headed, verses sword. Whilst fencing, each stroke and edective 
guard, or acknowledgement of being legally threshed, is accompanied 
by its correct howl or grunt, triumph, derision, or ‘‘I hasten to 
honour you as the best man.” This must have made warfare in 
extended line by no means a silent affair; possibly there was a 
certain amount of looking on at selected or devoted champions, 
Dough, are would be sorry to do an injustice to the Japanesc 
reputation, Enjoying life, they were reckless of death. Still some 
amnouns of human nature, a common nature so prone to watching 
our friends in straits, combined with self-preservation ; let-us-see 


VENUS VICTRIX 


how. that-gallant-fellow-carries-himself kind of sentiment — caution 
qualified by a:lmiration. 

Whilst on the subject of strokes, it is rather dificult to understand 
how the worked-up bamboo-sword of exercise would be of much 
use as a training for the cutting, heavy-bladed sword, although it 
teaches the twisting of the wrists and renders them strong and 
supple—a point of vital, or deadly, importance. Europeans have 
ere now experienced what terrible cuts the two-handed weapon 
could inflict in the hands of a hereditary swordsman ; these maiming 
slashes were made by a prolongation of the motion of drawing, 
hence, when the country was swarming with excited Samauri, 
smarting under the sense that their days were, as a dominant caste, 
doomed, owing to foreign influence—and certainly not cooled by 2 
prevailing weakness for saki~—a European was accustomed, when 
passing them from behind, to keep to the left, as on that side it 
would require two motions for slicing, giving the passer warning 
and time. These drawing-cuts frequently severed a limb frem the 
trunk, whereas little execution could be made by the thrust, if 
tried. How happily changed is all this ! 

The French naval officer whose opinion of the new cavalry sword 
I have quoted may well express contempt, beionging, as he does, to 
a nation who far back armed their heavy horsemen with a long, 
straight, thrusting weapon; he sees what, indeed, looks like a toy- 
sword on the Japanese light horseman, neither adapted for cutting 
or thrusting, slung by a small chain under the hussar jacket, an 


officer, too, whe probably does not retain one despised ancestral 
blade. 

Theis present drill appears to be rigidly European. Time 
revolves on a wheel, and it has been predicted that many excellent 
weapons are now leaving the country, though all are not disposed of 
at the price of old iron ; in some cases blades have reached the sum 
of zoo/,, and, enveloped in a simple case of plain, white wood, may 
be repurchased by Japanese. When this cccurs, the old skill in 
fencing may have passed beyond revival, with them, if a cruel, yet, 
indeed, a noble art. 

The lite-stories of many Samauri, if they could be individually 
ascertained, would be sad indeed, rendering those of masters of 
ience at minor towns bright by contrast ; but one at times is incline: 
to doubt, notwithstanding the pathetic and persevering, if wrongly 
directed, heroism unto destruction of the heroes of their plays 
and romances, whether the Japanese possess deep feeling. Of the 
large number who commuted their share of their lord’s revenue, 
many, possibly, had sufficient to live on with retrenchment, but, 
apparently, too many spent it speedily in riot ; their armour, much 
of which, though not quite attractive to the European, is very 
beautiful, passed away for most trifling sums, with but little record 
of regret, and not only the armour, but their historical swords. 

A visit to the armour stores of Kobe will substantiate this. In 
no private Japanese house have I seen armour. Many of the 


younger Satsuma warriors, with traditions of Kogosima and 
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BLINDFOLD FENCING—-A WARM BEGINNING 


Simonavaki, entered the Navy as blue-jackets (not to become 
models of subordination and discipline, Jack being as good as his 
master, &c.), some the Army and Police, othets are supposed to be 
but jinricksha runners, if not further down the social scale—for there 
is with them still a glamour over the profession of arms, with rather 
an awkward sense of equality. Much of this, however, though 
interesting, is supposition. After a violent upheaval, no one cares 
to inquire about those who go to the wall, 

There are romances, founded perhaps on the imaginings of 
sentimental Westerns, that many poor men, masters themselves of 
cunning fence, will never part from their ancestral blades. On this 
idea a German has founded an excellent semi-historic tale concerning 
a Kamakura sword, credited of old with magic powers, and never 
drawn without a human death; but the sentiment of love therein I 
fear is, alas, too Western. ; 

In passing, it is stated that, in the hands of a good man, a good 
sword should be able to sweep off three heads with one blow : if 
true, it rather puts our own improved weapon in a false position, 
Beggars and malefactors are supposed to have been utilised for the 
testing of a good weapon, with an occasional dog, when the supply 
ran short. 

On the subject of fencing, one cannot, one dare not, ignore the 
armour of old: lifted socially far out and above the despised grade 
of mechanics and merchants, nobles have not disdained a position 
bringing not only awe and posthumous fame, but present wealth ; the 
final welding of the blade was indeed a function, friends, nobles 
and their children invited—the warrior-artificer, with the ceremony 
of a high-priest at a sacrifice, donning for the occasion the dress 
and trappings of a great courtier. 

The happy possessor of the weapon with the artist’s signature was 
indeed an envied man; his duty and care was that his skill in fence 
should be worthy of his treasure—a treasure to be cherished and 
handed down to his descendants as an heirloom—with spirits, so he 
deemed, in its attendance, his fate was glorified. It was even 
deemed a good substitute for wealth. 

Though not always a ‘‘ thing of beauty,” there was much of the 
‘‘joy for ever” to the Japanese in the possession of a famous sword, 
Close to my hand whilst writing there are some picture-books of 
heroic adventure, wherein, although the swift, destructive arrow, 
is not despised, the confidence-creating weapon is the sword. 
Therewith the hero tackles the spear-holding warrior of three hands 
and legs, sweepingly cuts through the shower of arrows ; though in 


the case ut a monster with three eyes he takes 
the precaution of shaking a lantern.in his face, 
but is finally seen cheerfully jumping over, or 
iato, the moon, 

An Englishman not long since endeavoured to glorify wrestling 
as an art not only of much popularity, which it undoubtedly is ; of 
antiquity, which it may be; but also of high honour. In this latter 
respect it encroaches in Japan on the noble traditions of fencinz 
—the duty, sport, and probably the ‘bodily salvation of many a 
young Samauri. Wrestling has no dangers, no political significance, 
no clashing with scfence or . 
fashion, and appears to be © 
flourishing. Japan has appa- 
rently no other manly sports, . 
They are a-fish-eating nation, 
and fish for a living in deep 
waters; shooting is but little 
indulged in. Racing, though 
patronised by the Mikado in 
State, attended by relatives, is 
a foreign-supported exotic $ 
although the Japanese ycuth is 
by no .means too earnest, he 
is inclined to be sporting in the 
objectionable sense of the 
phrase. Cricket and football 
seem nowhere; for these rea- 
sons one regrets that the, to 
them, ennobling time-honoured 
fencing should sink into un 
merited decay, 

Their bands play European 
airs, exact indeed, and in ex- 
cellent time, but without spirit 


or apparent satisfaction to 
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simply prosaic drill, to be got through, and forming a part of their 
term of detention in barracks. 4 

The officers, many of whom are married when boys, are very 
mild. 

In conclusion, it is proper to bear in mind that Japan is in a state 


of transition. The old beliefs, the old manners and customs, have 


themselves, or their comrades ; 
but those whose  slumbers 
have been tortured by the é, ; 
ubiquitous samisen, whose waking hours have been robbed of 
their joy by the more dreadful Nipon voice, male or female, when 
lifted in melody, regret this but little. 

In times to come they must, one would think, be educated to 
thecharms of the proverbial 
sweeter sounds. 

Japanese music may 
die, as the swan’s song- 
expiring discord. 

The sturdy little gun- 
ners and infantry of mos 
dern Japan go through 
their drill with precision, 
but they feel no enthu- 
siasm for these exercises, 
nor do the weapons with 
which they are provided 
nowadays inspire them 
with the delight which 
their forefathers felt when 
they worshipped the sword. 
It must not, however, be 
presumed that if the stress 
of war came they would 
not fight respectably, nay, 
even passionately ; but for 
drill, as drill, they have 
It is, and 

remain, 


no affection, 
is likely to 


BLINDFOLD FENCING—“ MISSED ” 


BLINDFOLD FENCING—THE WRONG SCENT 


been placed in the crucible of revolution, and the liquid is still in a 
fluid condition—it has not yet crystallised into its new form. Hence 
virtues, which in Eurore are regarded as matters of course, to be 
striven after by everybody, though attained in perfection only by a 
few, have in Japan to be created rather than developed. Probity, 
for example, punctuality, and enterprise were qualities neither 
looked for nor required in the old times. In many respects 
they were bad old times, but old things, time-honoured, 
and at the root of the classics of a remarkable and unique 
nation, can be too ruthlessly and hurriedly swept away; the 
sweet and graceful young lady, a charming object in her national 
dress, is being metamorphosed into a little hollow-chested sallow 
imitation of 2 Parisienne; the young student or other civilian 
when attired in his stiMy-cut European garments, is wont to bear a 
painful similarity toa member of the monkey tribe. There is really 
no necessity for such a violent costume-revolution as this. The 
ancient dress might be modified in order to suit altered habits of 
life, but it need not be altogether abandoned. Then, as for the 
physique of young Japan; it is quite certain that girls would gain 
flesh, muscle, and colour if they were to adopt the out-of-door habits 
which prevail among Englishwomen, and practise the healthful 
pastimes in which many of our girls are so proficient. As regards 
the boys, the student should have better food and more rough play, so 
Ict him for the present follow traditional manly sports. As for the 
fighting professions, when the Japanese come to have scientific 
enemies with whom to cope, a serviceable dress will be imperative- 
In the mean time some revival in the sports of old Japan would 
be conducive to grace, patriotic pride, and physical development. 
May fencing and its sister arts die hard ! 
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DRAWN BY SYDNEY P HALL 


She rose, with her usual impulsive vehemence, from her chair, and said smilingly. “ Mrs. Dormer-Smith? I thought so! i 


“THAT UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE’ 


By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 


AuTHor oF ‘AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE,” “Like SHIPS UPON THE Sza," “AMONG ALIENS,” &C., &C. 


’ Mrs. Dormer-Smith went on, full share of responsibility in the matter. And he seemed a little 


CHAPTER XXXIX. “ Has it ever occurred to you, May,’ ; 
‘that you are prejudicing the future of this gentleman?” anxious about his place. At all events he brought forward the 
WHEN Mrs. Dormer-Smith practised any deception—a necessity May looked up quickly, but made no answer. salary he is earning with Mr, Bragg,as an important element in the 
which unfortunately arose rather frequently in the prosecution of her “Of course, it cannot be allowed to go on—this engagement, as he financial budget with which he iavoured me. (How a man could 
duty to Society—she was wont to call it diplomacy. She called it so absurdly terms it.” think for a moment that your family would consent— 'y 1 gathered 
to herself, in her most private cogitations. She wes not a woman “Tt 7 an engagement,” interrupted May, in a low voice. that he was decidedly unwilling to lose it.” 
é and continued. “But I “He only took it for my sake.” 


te conscience could be satisfied by any but the best chosen Her aunt passed over the interruption, : ; b 
phraseology. think that in justice to him you ought to reflect that meanwhile you “Ah! That was particularly kind of him. Well, it strikes me 


‘ In speaking to May of her conversation with Owen, she gavea are injuring his prospects. I do not mean,” she added with gentle that he would now like to keep it for his own. Of course | must 

3 diplomatic” version of it, It was May herself who innocently sarcasm, ‘ that you will injure him by preventing him from marry- write to your father. I presume you will admit that it is proper to 

suggested the line her aunt took. When she found that Owen had ing the Widow Bransby ; because i cannot honestly say that [ inform him of the state of the case?” 

lett the house without any further farewell to her, she said nota think ‘hata good prospect for any young mar : “You can write if you choose, Aunt Pauline. It will make no 

koa sits demanded no explanation ; but the disappointed look in “ All those stories are malicious falsehoods,” said May resolutely ; difference, now, len 

‘lo eyes, the drooping curves of her young mouth, were sufficiently but her throat was painfully constricted, and her heart felt like lead «J think you will find it will make a considerable difference ! 

eloquent. Had she fired up into indignation against her aunt, in her breast. Circumstances have entirely altered your father's position in the 

eee as a matter of course that Owen had been refused permis- “ My dear child, one scarcely se troublethem- world. You will be daughter and heiress to a peer of the realm.” 

wih h ae her again, that would have seemed quite in accordance _ selves to znvent stories about this lady and gentleman, who, after all, There was a long pause. May stood with one foot on the fender 

alae character. It was, in fact, what Pauline had prepared her- are persons of very small importance. But at any rate the stories before a bright fire in her aunt's dressing-room, her elbow on the 

Mav eels But this quietude was strange. It seemed as though are circulated, and believed. Under these circumstances jtseems to mantel-shelf, and her cheek resting in her hand. 

May were ready to be wounded. Her aunt thought that it would me a—well, to say the least, an indiscreet proceeding, that Mr. Then Mrs. Dormer-Smith resumed softly, “ Perhaps I deceive 
ould rush to Mrs. myself—the wish may be father to the thought—but I confess I got 


hae — to the girl—who was high-spirited enough in cer- Rivers, the moment he returns to England, sh p € : ay b - : 
hes ae eg suspect that her lover might be less eager to see Bransby’s house, and take up his abode there ! However, it may be the impression that it might not be hopeless to induce Mr. Rivers to 
age | ce an she was to see him, unless some previous factor quitea usual sort of thing among persons 1n their position: Very withdraw, voluntarily, from his false position. Of course he could 
ancy had put the suspicion into her head. Fact or fancy, Mrs. likely. I only know that in our world it would not do, Weare dono less than stand to it so long as you appeared resolved to stand 


Dormer-Smith thought it mattered little which, so long as the less Arcadian. When I spoke of injuring Mr. Rivers’s prospects, 1 to it; but-———-I hope and trust, May, that if it should be as I 
think, you would not insist on being obstinate ?” 


Ot eee were there. meant as between him and his employer.” 
ae ae it would not do to pretend that Owen had not asked to “Oh!” cried May, turning round with a pale indignant face. A “You know, as well as I know it myself, Aunt Pauline, that I 
a we hat youl be a clumsy falsehood, sure of speedy detec- confused crowd of words seemed to be struggling in her mind; but would die sooner than hold him bound for one instant, unless—— 
ea : eels Mrs, Dormer-Smith wished to avoid explicit she was unable, for the moment, to utter one of them, | : But I won’t answer you as if I took your words seriously.” 
WA deacon € was only diplomatic. “ Dear May,” said her aunt, “do not, I beg and implore you, Upon that she managed to walk out of the room with dignity 
seta a obliged, I need scarcely tell you, May,” she said, “to do not be tragic! I don’t think I cowdd stand that sort of thing. It and dry eyes. But the poor child, for all her Lrave words, did take 
wealth r re s request for some more words with you. It would be the last straw.” her aunt’s hint so seriously as to throw herself on the bed in her 
iL” ave been a gross dereliction of duty on my part to permit “Do you think—do you mean that Mr. Bragg would turn Owen own room, and lie sobbing there for an hour. . 

“\ He did ask away, out of spite? ” asked May in a quiet tone, aftera short silence. To her husband, Mrs. Dormer-Smith had reported the interview 
inher es to see me then?” said May, with a bright eager look “’Weneed not employ such a word as that. But Mr. Bragg made with Owen as accurately as she could. She did, indeed, declare her 

eyes. It was a look her aunt was well acquainted with,and you an offer of marriage, and wecan hardly expect him to find it belief that the young man was a Nihilist. But that was said 


usually ‘presaged some speech which had to be deplored as being pleasant when he is told ‘the young lady refused you in order to genuinely enough. A man of gentle birth, who deliberately stated 
ee —apparently with sympathetic approval—that there were mechanics 


? 


es why people should 


‘ » 
kes8 ne sae form.” marry your clerk.’ y 
asked’: xe Fcc Mrs. Dormer-Smith wearily. ‘Of course, he “Not ‘in order to——.’ You know I have assured you that who would be ashamed to own Captain Cheffington as a father-in- 
could ea al LS go through all that. Under the circumstances he under no circumstances would I have married Mr. Bragg.” law, was, in her opinion, evidently prepared to demolish the existing 
reely do less. “Yes, May ; you have assured me so. But you are not yet nine- bases of human society. Maw 
than nineteen years ago. Mr. Dormer-Smith was very sorry for his niece : more sorry than 


Th : 
e shadow of the eyelashes sudlenly drooped down over the — teen; and I—alas!—was nineteen more 


bricht eves: 5 ; A 
ght eyes ; and Aunt Pauline saw that her shot had told. It struck me that Mr. Rivers was desirous that you should take your he thought it necessary to express at that moment to Pauline. But 
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still he agreed with his wife that every effort ought to be made to 
prevent her marrying so disastrously. It might have been supposed, 
perhaps, that Mr. Dormer-Smith, not having found his own mode 
of life productive of unalloyed felicity, in spite of a fair income, 
aristocratic connections, and a wife devoted to keeping up their 
position in Society, would have been not unwilling to let May try 
her fate in a different fashion. But it is a common experience that, 
although the possession of certain things gives them not the smallest 
gleam of happiness, yet, to a large class of minds, the thought of 
doing without these things suggests misery. | The Unusual is a 
terrible scarecrow, and keeps many weak-minded birds from the 


cherries. 


Mr. Dormer-Smith was to go down to Combe Park to attend the | 


funeral of his deceased cousin-in-law. He had some liking for 
Lucius, and thought, as he sat in the railway carriage speeding 
down to the little wayside station beyond Oldchester, where he was 
to alight, that it was a truly inscrutable dispensation which took 
away Lucius—a man at least harmless, and of honourable principles 
—and left Augustus alive; and he could not help regretting the 
death of Lucius on May’s account. Lucius had been, in his dry, 
peculiar manner, very kind towards his young cousin. He had 
resented her father's neglect of her ; and he treated her, when they 
met, with a certain air of protection, and almost tenderness, such as 
one might assume towards a child or an animal that one knew to 
have been hardly used. Frederick thought it not impossible that, 
had Lucius lived, his influence might have been brought to bear on 
May for her good. But Lucius was gone ; and Augustus remained 
to disgrace the family and annoy his relations more than ever. 

This, however, was not Pauline’s idea. Although her brother’s 
second marriage had, apparently, receded into the background, in 
consequence of these new troubles about May, yet it had really been 
occupying many of Mrs. Dormer-Smith’s thoughts. She certainly 
considered it to be not guife so terrible a businessnow that Lucius— 

oor dear Lucius !—was out of the way, as it would have been had 
he lived. A Viscountess Castlecombe might be floated, Pauline 
said to herself, where a Mrs. Augustus Cheffington would stick in 
the mud. They could live chiefly abroad—not, of course, in a 
shabby street in Brussels; but on the Riviera, for instance. A 
warm climate had always suited Augustus. And as for herself, she, 
Pauline, would never willingly pass an hour in England’ between 
the first of November and the last of April. It really would not 
be at all disagreeable to spend one or two of the winter months 
with one’s brother and sister-in-law—thank Heaven that, -at least, 
she was not English! So many deviations from “good form ie 
might be got over on the plea of foreign manners—at some charming, 
sunny place, say St. Raphael! That was not so far from Nice as 
to preclude the enjoyment of some-little gaiety and society. They 
would have a villa of their own, of course. Perhaps Augustus 
might build himself one. That sort of life would enable them to 
catch a good many travellers on the wing. And, with sufficient 
tact and savoir faire (which Pauline flattered herself she could 
supply), it might be possible to fill their house with a succession of 
“nice” people. The “nicest” people were sometimes rather less 
exigent on the other side of the Channel ! At any rate, there would be 
less difficulty in “floating” Lady Castlecombe on the stream of 
Society abroad thanat home. Augustus would berich ; Uncle George 
_could not prevent that, let him do what he would with his savings and 
his investments. For the estates were strictly entailed; and Uncle 
George had nursed them into something like treble their value 
when he succeeded to the property. Mrs. Griffin heard from Lady 
Mary, the Dean of Oldchester’s wife, who had it from the Rector of 
Combe, that Lord Castlecombe was crushed by the loss of Lucius. 
Augustus might not have to wait very long for his inheritance. 
How‘strangely things turn out! Well, she would write very kindly 
and gently to her brother. There was the excuse of addressing him 
about May. And she would take the opportunity of sending a civil 
word to his wife. It must be done delicately, of course. But 
Augustus should see that there was no disposition to be hostile, on 
the part of his sister, at any rate. 

It was in the forenoon of the day after Owen’s visit that Mrs. 
Dormer-Smith was thus meditating. Her husband had started for 
Combe Park. The house was very quiet; the fire in her dressing- 
room was very warm ; several budgets of gossip had arrived by the 
post from various country houses, and lay unopened within reach of 
her hand. Mrs. Dormer-Smith felt that there was a certain “luxury 
of woe” ina family affliction which justified one in saying “ not at 
home,” and sitting in a wadded dressing-gown, without causing one 
either heart-ache or anxiety. And she had been softly rocking 
herself in the day-dreams recorded above, when they were inter- 
rupted as suddenly, if not as fatally, as those of La Fontaine’s 
- milkmaid. James stood before her with a visiting card on a salver, 
and a cloud of depression—which was the utmost revelation of ill- 
humour his well-trained visage ever allowed itself, above-stairs—on 
his shaven countenance. . 

“What is this, James? What do you mean by bringing me cards 
here—and now?” ‘ 

“I said ‘not at home,’ ma’am, but the—the party didn’t seem to 
understand; and, unfortunately, Miss Cheifington happening to 
pass through the hall at that moment——” 

“Who is it? Where is the person?” 

Mrs. Dormer-Smith took the card and examined it through her 
eyeglass with a sinking heart. Could that subversive young man 
have returned? Or was there, perchance, some other suitor in the 
field? An anarchical shoemaker, possibly! Pauline’s confidence 
in Mrs. Dobbs had been completely blown into the air by learning 
that she had approved and encouraged May’s engagement to a 

young man who calmly avowed that he possessed “one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year of his own,” and she felt that any dreadful 
revelation might be made at any moment. ; F 

But the name on the card was not a masculine one, at any rate. 
Mrs. Something-or-other Simpson, she read on it. ~ 

“Ts the—lady with Miss Cheffington now, James?” 

“Yes, ma’am, Miss Cheffington took her into the dining-room. 
I thought that, as last time—I mean as Smithson wasn’t in the way 
—lI’d better let you know, ma’am.” : 

“Did the lady ask for me?” 

“ N—no ;—I—well I really hardly know, ma’am.” 

“ You hardly know ye 

“Well, ma’am, she talked a great deal, and so—so—. It was 
uncommonly difficult to follow what she said. At first I thought 
she announced her name as being Oldchester. I did say ‘not at 
home’ twice. But it was no use. And then Miss Cheffington 
happening to pass through the hall——” 

“That will do.” 

James retired with an injured air; and Mrs. Dormer-Smith was 
left to consider within herself whether duty required her to be 
present at the interview between May and this unknown Mrs. 
Simpson, or whether she might indulge herself by sitting still and 
reading Mrs, Griffin’s last letter in comfort and quietude. After a 
brief deliberation, she resolved to go down stairs. There was no 
knowing who or what the woman might be. James had said some- 
thing about Oldchester. No doubt she came from that place. Per- 
haps she was an emissary of Mr. Rivers! Pauline, as she rose and 
drew a shawl round her shoulders, before facing the chillier atmo- 
sphere of the staircase, breathed a pious hope that her brother 
Augustus might sooner or later compensate her for all the sacrifices 
she was making on behalf of May. 

Before she reached the dining-room, she heard the sound of a 
fluent monologue. May was not speaking at all, so far as Mrs, 
Dormer-Smith could make out. When she entered the room, she 
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found the girl sitting beside a stout, florid woman, dressed in zvente- 
six couleurs—as Pauline phrased it to herself—who was holding 
forth with a profusion of “nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles.” 
Mrs. Dormer-Smith made this stranger a bow of such freezing 
politeness as ought to have petrified her on the spot ; and, turning 


to May, inquired. with raised eyebrows, “ Who is your friend, May?” s 


But Amelia Simpson had not the least suspicion that she was 
being snubbed in the most superior style known to modern science, 
She rose, with her usual impulsive vehemence, from her chair, and 
said smilingly, “Mrs. Dormer-Smith? 1 thought so! Permit me 
to apologise for a seeming breach of etiquette. Tam well aware that 
my call ought properly to have been paid to you, the mistress of this 
elegant mansion. But, being personally unknown—although we are 
not so ‘remote, unfriended, melancholy, or slow ’ (not that I use the 


epithet in a slang sense, I assure you! y I 
unaware that Mrs. Dormer-Smith, the accomplished relative of, our 


dear Miranda, is in all respects ‘a glass of fashion and a mould of. 


form.’ Only I wish our divine bard had chosen any other word 
than ‘mould, which somehow is inextricably connected in my 
mind with short sixes.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Pauline, in a faint voice, as she sank into a 
chair. And she remained gazing at the visitor with a helpless air. 

At another time, May would have had a keen and enjoying sense 
of the comic elements in this little scene. But although she saw 
them now as distinctly as she ever could have done, she was too 
unhappy to enjoy them. She said quietly, “ This is Mrs. Simpson, 
Aunt Pauline. Her husband is a professor of music at Oldchester ; 
and they are both very old friends of dear Granny.” 

Now Pauline was not prepared to break altogether with Mrs. 
Dobbs, Mrs. Dobbs had,behaved very badly in that matter of 
young Rivers. But something must be excused to ignorance. 
‘And her allowance for May continued to be paid up every quarter 
with exemplary punctuality. Let matters turn out as well as 
possible, there must still be a “ meantime ” during which Mrs. 
Dobbs’s money would be valuable—and, indeed, indispensable—if 
May were to remain under her aunt’s roof. It occurred to Pauline 
to invite this incredibly attired person to share Cecile’s early dinner 
in the housekeeper’s room, and then to withdraw herself and May 
on the plea of some imaginary engagement. She was just about 
to carry out this idea when the reiteration of a name in Mrs. 
Simpson’s rapid talk struck her ear, and excited her curiosity : 
“Mrs, Bransby.” Amelia was talking volubly to May about Mrs. 
Bransby. She had resumed what she was pleased to call her 
“ conversation” with May, having made some sort of incoherent 
apology to Mrs. Dormer-Smith, to the effect that she had a very 
short time to remain, and “so many interesting topics of mutual 
interest to discuss.” 

She rambled on about her last evening’s visit to Collingwood 
Terrace. Mr. Rivers and dear Mrs. Bransby would make a charm- 
ing couple. And as to the difference in years—what did years 
signify? And the difference was not so great, after all. Mr. 
Rivers was very steady and staid for his age. And Mrs. Bransby 
looked so wonderfully youthful! Not a line in her forehead in 
spite of all her troubles. And then Mr. Brage’s friendship and 
countenance would be so valuable! He evidently approved it all. 
And if he gave Mr. Rivers a share in his business—" even a com- 
paratively small share,” said Amelia, feeling that she was keeping 
well within the limits of ‘probability, and even displaying a certain 
business-like sobriety of conjecture—considering how colossal an 
affair that was, everything would be made smooth for them. Mrs. 
Bransby’s children evidently adored Mr. Rivers—which was so 
delightful! And as for Mr. Rivers’s devotion to Mrs. Bransby, no 
one could doubt that who saw them together. (This was said 
rather to a shadowy andience of Oldchester persons, who had 


declared that, however ridiculous Mrs. Bransby might make herself, - 


young Rivers was not likely to tie himself for life to a middle-aged 
woman with a family, than to Amelia’s present hearers.) And after 
all the unkind things which had’ been reported in Oldchester, it 
would be a heartfelt joy to Mrs. Bransby’s friends to see her widow- 
hood so happily brought to a close. 

«What unkind things have been reported in Oldchester? What 

do you mean?” asked May. She spoke eagerly, but quite firmly. 
There was no tremor in her voice, no rising of unbidden tears to 
her eyes. Her whole heart and soul were concentrated on getting 
at the truth. 
. Amelia pulled herself up a little. She had been running on 
rather too heedlessly. Some things had latterly been said of Mrs. 
Bransby which could scarcely be repeated with propriety to a 
young lady :—at least, according to Amelia’s code of what was 
proper. “Oh, my dear Miranda,” she stammered, “the world is 
ever censorious. But as the lyric bard so beautifully puts it, ‘I’d 
weep when friends deceive me, If thou wert like them, untrue.’ 
Although why it is taken for granted that friends—in any true 
sense of the word—should be expected to deceive, I must leave to 
metaphysics to determine !” 

Mrs. Dormer-Smith here put in her word. “Oh, we had already 
heard of these scandals,” she said. “My niece was inclined to 
doubt their existence, I believe. I hope you are convinced now, 


“May!” 


“Really!” exclaimed Mrs. Simpson, glancing with growing 
uneasiness from May to her aunt. Something, she perceived, was 
wrong. But what? 

“ Dear Mrs. Simpson,” said May, “I am very sure that whoever 
else was unkind and scandalous, you were not.” 

“Ever the same sweet nature!” murmured Amelia. “ But, per- 
haps, it was not so much that people were unkind, not exactly 
unkind, but mistaken. You see, when a person tells you a thing, 
positively, there is a certain unkindness in not believing it! And 
yet, on the other hand, one would not willingly accept evil reports 
of a fellow-creature. There is a difficulty in harmoniously blending 
the two horns of this dilemma—if I may be allowed to say so— 
which, to some extent, excuses error.” 

The good lady’s habitual confusion of ideas was increased by the 
nervous fear that she had said something unfortunate. 

She brought her visit to an end earlier than she otherwise might 
haye done. And in taking effusive leave of May, she whispered, “I 
trust I did not commit any solecism against the code of manners 
which belongs to the éZife of the Aaut zon, in alluding to our fair 
friend, Mrs. B.?” 

“No, no,” answered May gently ; “ don’t vex yourself by thinking 
sO. 

Mrs. Simpson brightened up a little, and asked aloud, “ And what 
message shall I give to Grandmamma ?” 

May scarcely recognised “Granny” under this appellation, 
adopted in honour of Mrs. Dormer-Smith’s social distinction. But 
after an instant she said, ‘Oh, give her my dear love ; I shall write 
to her to-morrow. And, please, my love to Uncle Jo.” 

“Ah, I recognise our dear Miranda’s affectionate constancy 
there!” cried Amelia, ‘“ Mr, Weatherhead will be much gratified.” 

“Gratified !_ I think he would have a right to be disgusted if I 
forgot him! Dear, good, honest, kind-hearted Uncle Jo!” 

“ Who is this person?” demanded Pauline, genuinely aghast at 
the idea that some hitherto unknown brother of Susan Dobbs was 
in existence. The one extenuating circumstance in that unfortunate 
marriage had always appeared to her to be the fact that Susan was 
an only child. 

“ He isacertain Mr. Joseph Weatherhead,” answered May, with 
great distinctness. ‘He was originally a bookbinder’s apprentice, 
and then a printer and bookseller in a small way of business at 
Birmingham. He is my grandmother's brother-in-law, and one of 
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the best men in the world. He used to give me shillings when J 
went back to school; and once I remember—that was just before 
my father left me on Granny’s hands—he noticed that my boots 
were disgracefully shabby, and took me out and bought me a new 
pair.” 

Then Mrs. Simpson went away ina nervous flutter, and with the 
positive, though puzzled, conviction that there was something very 
wrong indeed between the aunt and niece. 


CHAPTER XL. 


OF course Mrs. Dormer-Smith availed herself to the utmost of 
Mrs. Simpson's revelations. They were most valuable. And they 
had the effect of confirming her own vague suspicions in an unex- 


pected manner. That which had been merely “diplomatic ” colour- 


ing in her presentment of the situation to May, turned out to be 


' real, solid, vulgar fact ! 


The state of things was certainly very singular. But she did not 
doubt that she had diséovered the true explanation of it. Mr. 
Rivers had probably been infatuated with Mrs. Bransby before her 
husband’s death. Such infatuations were by no means rare at their 
respective ages. The lady had been willing to coquette after a 
sentimental fashion : which, also, was not unprecedented! There 
had probably been no serious intention of evil-doing on either side. 
“ At all events we can give them the benefit of the doubt!” reflected 
Pauline, charitably. Meanwhile, Mr. Rivers had met with May. 
He had been thrown a great deal into her society, had been encou- 
raged by her stupid old grandmother, had thought her connections 
and prospects desirable, and had probably admired herself a good 
deal. Pauline did not see why not. It was very possible for a 
man to admire more than one woman at atime! Mr. Rivers makes 
love to May, persuades her to enter into a clandestine engagement, 
and goes abroad. But then something unforeseen happens: the 
husband dies ; and all the old feeling is revived. Mr. Rivers hastens 
back to England. The widow is pathetic—helpless—throws herself 
on his advice and support. He goes to live under her roof, and the 
mischief is done! A handsome, scheming woman, under these cir- 
cumstances, might well be irresistible. As to him, of course he had 
behaved badly in away. But, after all, one must accept men as 
they are. And, as Pauline said to herself, the folly of young men 
in ‘such matters, and their invincible tendency to sacrifice them- 
selves to the wrong woman, are simply unfathomable! At any rate, 
whether her cousin’s death had made Rivers more willing to fulfil 
his engagement to May; or whether he would be glad of a pretext 
to break with her in order to marry Mrs. Bransby and her five 
children ; May must clearly perceive that she could have nothing 
more to say to him. 

All these considerations, and the conclusion to which they led, 
Mrs. Dormer-Smith administered to her niece, in larger or smaller 
doses, during the remainder of the day. Sometimes it was by way 
of a few drops at a time :—a hint, 4 word, perhaps merely a sigh, 
accompanied by an expressive shrug of the shoulders. Sometimes 
it was a copious pouring forth of the evidence. Sometimes it was 
an appeal to May’s pride: sometimes to her principles. 

The girl was worn out with fighting against shadows. And, 
though they might be shadows, they were gathering darkly. 

The worst was that she was, in one sense, as solitary as though 
she had been alone on a desert island. There was absolutely no 
communion of spirit between her and her aunt on this subject. 
Had her uncle been there, she thought that even he would have 
understood her better. She could write, of course, to Granny; and 
of course Granny would answer her. But another whole long day 
must elapse before she could have the comfort of Granny’s letter :— 
even supposing it were sent without a post’s delay. She could not 
see Owen. She was not sure, at moments, whether she wished to 
see him. And then again, with a sudden revulsion of feeling, she 
would long for his presence. 

She had in her pocket the note he had written on the previous 
evening, begging her to inform Mr. Bragg of their engagement. 
It had reached her hands only an hour or two before Amelia 
Simpson’s visit ; and was, as yet, unanswered. The note had been 
dashed off quickly, as we know. And to May, disheartened and 
confused as she was already by her aunt’s version of the interview with 
Owen, it seemed needlessly brief and dry. 

He begged May to tell Mr. Bragg of their engagement at once. 
Under the circumstances he thought Mr. Bragg ought to know it, 
and the announcement would come best fromher. He had not had 
a moment in which to speak of it during their hurried interview. 
But he didnot doubt that May would feel as he felt on this point. 
She had better, if possible, send her communication so that Mr. 
Bragg should receive it that same afternoon ; since he certainly 
ought to know the truth soon, at any cost. 

These last words had reference to the possibility that the revela- 
tion might effect the fortunes of the Bransby family. But May 
knew nothing of that; and they jarred on her. Why should Owen 
speak to her of the “cost?” It was almost like a boast that he was 
ready to sacrifice himself. In talking to Aunt Pauline he had shown 
that he was anxious not to lose his situation. For her sake? Oh 
yes; no doubt for her sake. But the words jarred on her. The 
lightest touch will jar upon a bruise. 

‘And then the loneliness of spirit was so trying ! Solitude may 
sometimes be a good counsellor for the brain. But it is rarely sO 
for the heart. Nothing so strengthens our best impulses, faiths, and 
affections as to see them reflected in the soul of a fellow-creature. 
To the young especially, want of sympathy with their emotions 1s 
like want of daylight to a flower. Those who have travelled half 
way along life's journey are apt to forget how much diffidence 1s 
often mingled with a young girl’s acceptance of love. The gilt 
seems so unspeakably great! A trembling sense of unreality some- 
times comes with the recognition of its preciousness and beauty. _ 

“Can itbe? Am J really loved so much? Dare I believe it 2 
These questions are often asked by sensitive young hearts. Happi- 
ness begets humility in the finer sort of nature. 

Elder spectators, looking on at the old, ever-new story, find it clear 
and simple enough. But to the actors it may seem complex and 
difficult. Lookers on, in any case, see but a small portion of the 
drama of our lives. The intensest part of it—the most poignant 
tragedy, the sunniest comedy—is played within ourselves by invisi- 
ble forces. Truly, and in dread earnest, “we are such stuff as 
dreams are made of.” 

All the day May kept Owen’s note in her pocket, and when even- 
ing came, she had neither answered it, nor writtento Mr. Bragg. 
Owen was right, no doubt, in saying that Mr. Bragg ought to know 
the truth. But what was the truth? In the whirlpool of her 
agitated thoughts sometimes one answer would float uppermost, an 
sometimes another. Could her aunt be right in saying that she 
would prejudice Owen’s future by holding him to his word? Hold- 
ing him! But it was rather for Owen to hold her. He could not 
suspect that his claim would be disallowed. He, at least, had no 
reason to doubt the completeness of her love for him. And then a 
scarlet blush would burn her cheeks, and hot tears would be forced 
from her eyes, by a thought.which touched her maiden pride to the 
quick :—was he not leaving it to her to claimhim? If she wrote 
that letter to Mr. Bragg, she would, in fact, be claiming him. : 

She had told Mr. Bragg, she remembered, when he asked her if 
her family approved of the man she -had promised to marry, that 


_ she, at any rate, was proud to be loved by him. Yes; but too prou 


to accept a love that was not eagerly given. Oh, it was al 
weariness, and bitterness, and perturbation of spirit ! 
Sometimes, for a moment, the recollection of Owen’s look and 


Owen’s words would pierce the clouds like a ray of sunshine, an 
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troubled and tormented by 
and true—the soul of 
and all will be well.” 
Amelia seca 
ag harming couple” in Collingwoo 
te Sree by the fact that “Aunt 
lieved them ; and the fog would gather again, an 
he ine te hersel “How if he should be loyal against his 
$ ” 


inclination ! 


vould cry out, “ Why am I 
a lsat hes? Owen is loyal, tender, 
lies an’ I need only trust to him, 


ine would repeat some of poor 


said to her aunt, “ Aunt Pauline, I will go 
I could not, in any case, 
me here. I will go down 
“ll be best. And Owen and I can arrange 
a For not by a word would she betray 
she upheld his faithfulness un- 
in her own heart, chiding down 
But though 


To her aunt 


averinely ; she upheld it indeed ) 
geen 7 a ee chides down a snarling dog. 


oubts 
ca ri chide, she could not remove them ; they were there, 
crouching She was conscious of their existence, as pain 1S felt ina 
g. 
dream. 


But it did not at all suit Mrs. Dormer-Smith’s views that her 
niece should go away in that fashion. “ I cannot let you leave my 
house, May,” she said; “Iam responsible for you to your father. 
Then May rebelled. She declared that Granny had been father 
and mother and friend es and that she did not feel she owed 

> filia y t to Granny. 
te ge ten ht dk she recognised the influence of 


auline privately thoug! 1 
sis, fiver 10 this opeebs She put her handkerchief to her eyes, 


and observed plaintively that she was sorry May had no touch of 
affection for her or for her uncle, who had striven to treat her as 
their own child. She was genuinely hurt, and thought she had 
reason to complain of the girl’s ingratitude. May recognised that 
her aunt was sincere in this. She, too, felt that Aunt Pauline had 
meant to do well for her, although it had all turned out amiss. She 
thought of the day of her first arrival in town, of her aunt’s affec- 
tionate reception of her, and gentle sweetness ever since, until these 
last unhappy days. Her thoughts went back farther—to the time 
when the dowager was alive, and her aunt used to see her in the 
dreary old house at Richmond, and mourn over her clothes, and 
kiss her kindly when she went away. . 

With a sudden impulse she knelt down beside Mrs. Dormer- 
Smith’s chair, and put her arms round her. : 

«Aunt Pauline,” she said, “I know you have meant to be kind. 
You fave been kind. No doubt I have given you trouble and 
anxiety ; partly, perhaps, hy my fault, but more by my misfortune. 
jam not insensible of all that. But, dear Aunt Pauline, I want 

‘ou to believe,—do, pray, believe—that it would be cruel to sepa- 
tate me from Owen. Nothing sfa/ part us, except his own will,” 
she added in a low voice. Then, alter an instant, she went on, 
pressing her soft young face against her aunt’s shoulder. “ Perhaps 
you think I don’t care so very deeply for him? Of course you can- 
not know; you have never seen us together ; it has all come upon 
you quite suddenly. But indeed, indeed, if I had to give him up, I 
think it would break my heart. Oh, dear Aunt Pauline, do be kind 
to us, and help us. _ I have no mother. And I—I love him so!” 

Pauline folded the sobbing girl in her arms. Perhaps she had 
never felt the great duty she owed to Society so hard of fulfilment 
as at that moment. It was really frightful to think of the havoc 
wrought by the selfish recklessness of that Nihilist with his 
hundred and fifty pounds a year! The recollection of the cold- 
blooded effrontery with which he had mentioned the sum made her 
shudder. 

For a little time she held her niece silently in a motherly 
embrace, Then she said softly, “ This is very sad and distressing, 
dear May.” And her own eyes were full of tears. “ However 
much | may disapprove "—(the clinging arms around her shoulders, 
relaxed their hold a little here; but she gently pressed the girl 
close to her again)—* and—and deplore the state of the case, it is 
most painful to me to see you suffer. But we must not allow feel- 
ing to over-ride all considerations of what is right and proper. 
a eg not forget that we have duties — duties towards 
“Doce y: 

a ~ quietly removed one arm from her aunt’s neck, and began to 

ry her eyes. 

“I don’t say that those duties are easy. Those who have no 
position in the world to keep up may be enviable in some respects. 
I’m sure I am often tempted to envy the people one sees riding in 
omnibuses,” said Pauline, with what she felt to be a bold but 
forcible hyperbole, “ But noJ/esse oblige. You and I are toth born 
Cheffingtons. It may be all very well for the ourgeoisie to indulge 
in sentiment, and sweethearts, and that.sort of thing ; but from us 
Society expects something different. There are certain oppor- 
tunities which, it appears to me, it is absolutely flying in the face 
of Providence to neglect I know perfectly well that if the Hauten- 
villes had the slightest inkling of an idea that you had refused Mr. 
Bragg, Felicia would come flying back from Rome like a whirlwind. 

lowever, I will not dwell oa that now. You are dreadfully worn 
out, my poor child, and your eyés will not be fit to be seen for a 
a (Rosewater the ‘last thing before going to bed. There is 
te Spee Poor child! I must steel myself to do my 
ae. ay; but it really is excessively trying. Go to rest now, 
pine sleep off your agitation. To-morrow we will talk more 
Nak ean i ete, ges from her aunt’s embrace, and 
Sahl werkt, Nees, o-morrow I will go to Granny,” she 

_ “Ah, no, dearest! that cannot be. It is out of the question. But 
a te write to Mrs. Dobbs, and hear what she says.” 
hee ee ete! “ write herself to Mrs. Dobbs, detailing all 

d a grea i 

about Mr, HS dese towel cc Ac eggs = eye 
position as the daughter of the future te Castlecombe Thing s 
were very different from what they had been three or four mo che 
sepohnee Mrs. Hiabiiesalthou oh she had turned out so cies 
cha ingly foolish as to this preposterous love-affair—must see 
“ Good night dear child + ane 
Pill age eie child, you will get over this distress ; and you 
4 ee pee bregs fan quite erase that you have had 
whether he marries her s woman, she is sure to be miserable, 

Bailie r not, that’s one comfort!” said Aunt 

Th o ’ 
indloneres ae May’s tearful, white face exacerbated her virtuous 
slightest ties ac os nor was this feeling in the 
should marry young’ Ri py Ter strong desire that Mrs. Bransby 
ever, g Rivers, and take him out of their way for 

“Good night nee ai F 
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aulineé embraced the gi e 4 r a 
murmured. “Don’t forget gh ence Poor darling!” she 
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For our young and light-hearted readers the month of December 
is the merriest and most enjoyable of the year. What care they for 
easterly winds, fogs, rain, and mud, when each long evening brings 
some fresh amusement at home or abroad? Now a rehearsal for a 
coming concert, private theatricals, or /ad/eaux,; anon, an im- 
promptu carpet-dance. At this season there is no question of 
etiquette as to whether this or that member of the family has “ been 
presented” or “come out.” From . the venerable great-grand- 
mother to the three-year-old great-grandchild, all meet together at 
these informal winter gatherings on terms of perfect equality and 
fraternity. 

Apropos of evening dress, there is a pretty method of making low 
bodices in thin materials by the use of very small pleats, put as 
close as possible together; round the shoulders and short sleeves 
are finely-crimped frills, a quaintly-made girdle of velvet ribbon 
encircles the waist, and falls in long loops and ends at the back. 
With this simple bodice is generally worn a skirt of rich white silk 
or satin, with wide satin stripes, in one or more colour, on which 
are embroidered conventional designs in gold or silver thread, or 
floral designs in colour. 

But more appropriate for young people, and less costly than the 
above, are two skirts of fine mousseline de soie or crépe de Chine, 
sparsely sprigged with silver or gold thread ; round each skirt rows 
As very narrow gauze ribbon, sometimes as many as a hundred in 
the row. 


A very effective ball-dress was recently made of the palest shade. 


of pink satin and lime-green mousselne de soie, with crescents 
embroidered in silver. Great care must be taken to choose the two 
colours judiciously, in order that they may blend to produce the 
appearance of an opal shade. For very slim, girlish figures the 
baby bodice is again to the fore. 

For walking costumes, the “ Directoire” coat is still the reigning 
favourite, and is certainly very becoming to a good figure. One 
was recently made of dark serpent-green soft woollen striped 
material. The long coat was set in organ pleats at the back, 
opened in front over a curiously crumpled and folded waistcoat of 
the same; vevers on skirt and bodice of coat, of a handsome 
Oriental bordering, collar and cuffs to match; the small portion of 
under-skirt showing in front was pleated, with the stripes running 
horizontally and a broad border at hem ; this coat was fastened at the 
waist with handsome buttons. 

‘The bonnet intended to be worn with this costume had a green 
and gold embroidered crown, a velvet rolled coronet, high pale 
green bows, and an aigrette. 

Another coat of this type was made of dark green Amazon cloth, 


with black watered-silk vevers—waistcoat, collar, and cuffs of hand-. 


some black afpligué embroidery, which also was repeated on the 
front of the pleated skirt; the coat did not fasten in the front. 
“Empire ” hat, the crown of cloth, the brim of velvet, on the top a 
profusion of bows and birds. 

There is quite a rage for green and black combined, and certainly 
it looks warm and seasonable. Brown and yellow are sometimes 
combined, but are not so popular as green. 

Quite a feature of this season is the bordering which is sold with 
the dresses (in wide and narrow widths), and makes a'very stylish 
trimming. 

We were recently shown some exquisitely-fine cashmeres for 
evening wear; they were in shrimp-pink, heliotrope, maize, and 
blue-grey; all these had wide and narrow borders in silver 
embroidery. This very pliable material looks best made up as 
statue costumes, fastened on the left shoulder with a handsome 
silver ornament. With these classical costumes, the hair must be 
worn with twa or three classical bands in silver filagree, or of 
velvet with diamonds or precious stones. 

Unfortunately, not all of us are born with shapely figures and 
statuesque faces; the majority of our young matrons must be con- 
tent te look on and admire their more favoured sisters. A very 
becoming utility dress for all sorts and conditions of women is 
made thus; A demi-train of black velvet, drawn back to leave an 
open space, then long wide panels on each side embroidered in cut 
jet beads; this may be worn either over a plain black satin skirt for 
undress occasions, or with an amber, pink, or blue satin underskirt 
veiled in lace, black or white, or covered with raised embroidery, or 
the spaces may be filled up with pleated frills of lace. There 
should be two bodies, one high, with a moveable waistcoat, the 
other low; with the latter may be worn for demi-toilette a fiche 
pelezine of very soft crée or muslin, trimmed all round with a point 
d’esprit; all the fulness brought to the front in folds, and fastened 
at the waist with a brooch. A muslin pleated bodice may be worn 
with this robe. ; 

A very graceful costume for dinner was a petticoat of white terry 
velvet, trimmed with white lace and butterfly bows embroidered in 


. gold, a redingote upper dress of white pelerine satin and silk, with 


Side revers embroidered in gold, and filagree gold buttons ; the 
sides were of plain white satin; the tabliey was embroidered in 
old. 

A boa is now quite de rigueur for an evening toilette ; it is some- 
what erroneously supposed to supply the place of acloak. These 
boas are made of a variety of feathers, of which the ostrich feather- 
tips are the most graceful. A very effective trimming, boa, muff, 
and cuffs, together with a deep band for skirt, anda narrow band 
for the coat, was recently made by an industrious young lady 
visiting in a sporting county, where all the sportsmen of the neigh- 
bourhood collected pheasant and partridge feathers for her use. 
Having carefully sorted and picked over the feathers, she had them 
baked in a brick oven, and then having cut strips of brown canvas 
into various widths, she patiently stitched each feather separately in 
rows, one overlapping the other ; the pleasing result repaid her 
trouble. The trimming was used for a dark green faced cloth 
costume, which included a jaunty little togue hat. Floral boas, 
mounted flat on wadded satin, are very pretty and warm, 

Bonnets and hats for this winter are very stylish and becoming to 
most faces. In choosing a bonnet from Paris which looks very 
jaunty and coquettish, it will be found that in nine cases out of ten 
they are too narrow and croppy for English faces, and require some 
trifling additional fulness at the sides. The sealskin sogue hats, 
which are again fashionable, are only becoming to bright young faces, 
although as a tule they are worn with sealskin jackets. Froma 
number of stylish bonnets and hats we have selected a few for 
description. Rembrandt hat of grey felt, trimmed with corded 
ribbon of the same shade, and a swallow with upturned wings; a 
nasturtium-co!oured velvet capote, the front trimmed with jet 
ornaments; a blackbird and aigrette, velvet and satin strings. A 
stylish little capote of red feathers veined with black, small birds 
nestling in bows of ribbon, narrow satin strings. A black felt hat, 
ire shape, trimmed with black ribbon and green feathers. 


of the Empi 1 
Capote of white felt, with a border of copper-coloured plush, and 


large fan bows. : sty ; 

Dainty little Directoire wreaths of real or artificial flowers will be 
much worn this winter, together with a variety of rosettes and 
aigrettes in lace and ribbon, which have such a pleasing effect when 


put on with taste. 


0°9 


A pretty novelty of the period is a tulle or net scarf, about three 
yards long, made in delicate colours, and wound carelessly round 
the throat ; this is a revival of the Empire period. 
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THE foolish, the funny, and the fanciful will be found pretty 
liberally distributed over the curious collection of letters which Mr. 
J. T. Merydew has edited in two volumes, entitled “ Love-Letters 
of Famous Men and Women of the Past and Present Century io 
(Remington). The series begins with George Farquhar, and ends 
with Thomas Hood. The first Duke of Marlborough’s effusions are 
to his wife. Twenty-eight years after his marriage he writes to her, 
“My dearest soul, my desire of being with you is so great, that I 
am not able to express the impatience I am in to have this campaign 
over. I pray God it may so happen that there be no more occasion 
for my coming, but that [ may ever stay with you, my dearest soul.” 
This, by way of contrast, is how the author of “ Tristram Shandy ” 
writes to his Eliza about his wife :—“ Talking of widows, pray, 
Eliza, if ever you are such, do not think of giving yourself to 
some wealthy Nabob, because I design to marry you myself. My 
wife cannot live long—she has sold all the provinces in France 
already—and I know not the woman I should like so well for her 
substitute as yourself. ’Tis true I am ninety-five in constitution, 
and you but twenty-five—rather too great a disparity this! But 
what I want in youth [ will make up in wit and humour. ... Tell 
me, in answer to this, that you approve and honour the proposal, 
and that you would (like the Spectator’s mistress) have more joy in 
putting on an old man’s slippers than associating with the gay, the 
voluptuous, and the young.” For the glimpses here supplied_of 
many minds, of the ways in love of the sage and the fool, of Dr. 
Johnson and Beau Brummell, to say nothing ofa host of others, 
many persons will doubtless be grateful to the bookmaking industry 
of Mr. Merydew. 

Numbers of old gentlemen past middle age, uneasy about the 
Psalmist’s statement that the years of man are threescore years and 
ten, will find matter of comfortable reflection in Mr. John Burn 
Bailey’s “ Modern Methusalehs” (Chapman and Hall). This book 
contains short biographical sketches of a few advanced nona- 
genarians, or actual centenarians, who were distinguished in Art, 
Science, Literature, or Philanthropy. There are ina brief notices 
of'some individuals, remarkable chiefly for their longevity. The 
introductory chapter on ‘‘ Long-Lasting ” is especially interesting. 
Russia, it seems, sends forth reports of extraordinary longevity 
within her borders. Unhappily they are stamped with the mark of 
improbability, and do not allow ot verificaticn. Taking the year 
1806, the returns gave no less than 1,417 deceased individuals 
whose ages ranged from 95 to 150. There does not, appear to be 
any rule of life which will ensure centenarianism. One gentleman 
who regulated his habits so that he might arrive at 120 was 
baulked of his purpose at 72. Mrs. Lawson, on the other hand, 
who lived to 106, seldom had her rooms swept and never washed. 
Her skin was as dirty as her rooms, for she never washed even her 
face and neck, but smeared them daily with hog’s-lard, while the 
vain old creature touched up her cheeks with rose-pink. She used 
to remark that people who washed themselves always caught cold. 
Teetotallers may find food for reflection in the fact that William 
Riddell, who died when 116, had a remarkable love of brandy, of 
which he drank largely, but he carefully avoided water, and for two 
years before his death subsisted on bread soaked in spirits and ale. 
Still, a man who ate little and drank only milk reached 138. The 
biographies, which include personages so far apart as St. Anthony 
the Great, Titian, and Sir Moses Montefiore, are very well done, 
and “ Modern Methusalehs ” altogether is replete with information 
on asubject about which the race of men will always take a more 
than common interest. afer: 

Citizens of London who are fond of books treating of the past 
of their great city will enjoy a volume published by Messrs. Long- 
mans, entitled, “The Inns of Old Southwark and their Associa- 
tions.’ Its authors are Mr. William Rendle, F.R.C.S., and Mr. 
Philip Norman, F.S.A., and it is provided with numerous illustra- 
tions, including one after. Visscher’s cut of 1616, showing the 
“ Boar at Bridge Foot, and Southwark end of Old London Bridge.” 
Some readers of Shakespeare's Twelfth Night may have found in 
the passage “In the south suburbs, at the Elephant is best to 
lodge,” allusion to the Elephant and Castle. This would be an 
error, as the Elephant and Castle is more modern than Shakespeare. 
The ground upon which it stands was, in the'time of the Common- 
wealth, 1638, a piece of waste, and’ was granted for building 
purposes. It was, indeed, a charitable donation to the poor of 
Newington parish; the grant was renewed and confirmed in 1673, 
the premises and appurtenances being then described as latety 
built.” The parisli-wardens’ accounts show the original rents as 5/. 
per annum ; in 1769, 8/ 10s.; in 1776, a lease was granted at 100/,; 
in 1797, at 1904 About this time it was probably first named the 
Elephant and Castle. It is quite possible, however, that there was 
a wayside place of refreshment here in Shakespeare’s time. The 
“ale of Southwark” was famous when Chaucer wrote, as the 
beginning of “The Miller's Tale” bears witness. Those curious 
about ale-lore and the vicissitudes of the T abard, the Queen's 


‘Head, the Dog and Duck, and the rest, will meet with plentiful 


entertainment in this volume. 

Mr. Gordon Rylands treats in an interesting fashion “Crime; 
Its Causes and Remedy” (Fisher Unwin). The subject is one that 
admits of being rendered dull ; but this pitfall for useful work our 
author has avoided. His general contention may be summed up 
thus :—As habitual criminals almost always commence their career 
early, and as prevention is better than cure, he argues that we 
should get hold of juveniles before the seeds of evil have had time 
to take root, and even before those seeds are sown, if possible, and 
plant in their minds habits of industry and uprightness. He 
proposes that habitual criminals should be segregated from the rest 
of the community, while life should be withdrawn from persons 
manifestly unfit to live. There is this to be said in favour of Mr. 
Rylands’ scheme, that our present methods are not, so far, such a 
success that we should refrain from experimenting in another 
direction. 

As showing what fanaticism may develop into, “ The Tyranny of 
Mormonism; or, An Englishwoman in Utah” (Sampson Low), 
should be profitable reading. Its author, Mrs. Fanny Stenhouse, 
of Salt-Lake City, has been for more than twenty-five years the 
wife of a Mormon Missionary and Elder. Her narrative has there- 
fore every mark of verisimilitude. It is curious to note that Mor- 
monism has been almost entirely recruited from amongst “ converted " * 
members of the evangelical sects, the same source which supplies 
so much that may be well-meaning in the ranks of the Salvation 
Army. There is a fund of instructive incident in “ The Tyrangy,.. 
of Mormonism,” and occasionally it is amusing. Among its il 
trations is one of “ Brother Brigham’s Last Ba yy.” - 

Of rough pioneer life in the Antipodes, a good deal may be learnt 
in “ Kaipara ; or, Experiences of a Settler in North New Zealand | 
(Sampson .Low). Mr. F. W. Barlow, the author, and a civil 
engineer by profession, having for some time found it very difficult 


- to‘obtain employment in the old country, went out to the southern 


colcny in connection with a trading company who were owners of a 
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large tract of land. He was, however, soon thrown very much on 
his own resources, and so acquired valuable experience, which he 
makes public. He makes the following observations, which may be 
worth considering by folk dissatisfied with the outlook at home :— 
“ At the present, New Zealand offers little inducement to professional 
men to endeavour to pursue their callings, but no better time 
could be selected by gentlemen with small fixed incomes to come 
out and purchase properties. I should strongly advise family-men 
to bring, if possible, their own servants with them, and to get an 
agreement signed immediately on reaching Auckland, binding them, 
on consideration of the passage-money, to remain a certain time in 
their service at certain wages. I cannot help thinking that there 
are many at home with moderate incomes who would do far better 
out here, and who could become important personages in New 
Zealand if they.chose to take up public matters.” 

The Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Barnett have collected into a neat 
volume their scattered essays on social reform, and dubbed the book 
“Practicable Socialism.” In the first portion of it the poverty of 
the poor is set forth luminously ; in the second, means are suggested 
by which such poverty may be met by individual and by united, 
action, while the dangers to which such charitable effort may be 
liable are pointed out. “ Practicable Socialism ” should be read by 
all who are intelligently concerned about the Condition of the Poor 
Question. 

Mr. J. Morrison Davidson writes “The Book of Erin; or, 
Ireland’s Story Told to the New Democracy ” (William Reeves). 
It is written with much fervour, and in a revolutionary strain. 
Still, it may be doubted, perhaps, if the New Democracy contains 
quite as many fools as some of its more enthusiastic admirers 
imagine. 

‘An idea of the humorous qualities of Mr. J. A. Lees and W. J. 
Clutterbuck, authors of “ Three in Norway,” may be gathered from 
the title of their latest book, published by Messrs. Longmans, 
“B.C, 1887: A Ramble in British Columbia.” There is plenty 
more of the same delicate wit scattered through the pages of this 
volume. It never rises higher than the specimen on the title-page, 
and, of course, does not sink lower. The authors saw a good 
deal on their journey to British Columbia, and also while there, 
which bears telling; but a readable book would have been none the 
worse if they had not been so constantly on the strain after the 
rollicking. "What they saw we are all interested in knowing ; but 
we could do without the jokes, which are decidedly poor. Unfor- 
tunately, the travellers are unconscious of the point on which they 
are weakest. 

We have received from Mr. Elliot Stock a bound volume of the 
Bookworm. It makes a handsome, substantial book. We do not 
know that within its 420 pages there is anything more attractive 
than the introductory poem, by Mr. Andrew Lang, addressed to the 
Gentle Reader, from which we will, in conclusion, venture to quote 
one typical stanza :— 

For man will be wrangling, for women will fret 
About anything infinitesimal. small: : 

Like the Sage in our Plato, I’m “ anxious to get 

On the side”"—on the summer side—“ of a wall.” 

Let the wind of the world toss the nations like rooks, 
If only you'll leave me at peace with my Books. 


——_>— 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
IV. 


THE old homely country songs are fast dying out, together with 
traditional village customs and rustic simplicity. Rural England 
now prefers the modern music-hall ballad, so that holiday-makers 
this summer were pursued into most remote districts by the strains of 
General Boulanger’s famous ditty, which seems to have especially 
caught the provincial ear. All the more reason therefore to applaud. 
Mr, Heywood Sumner for gathering up some of the Coventry Folk- 
Songs in “The Besom-Maker” (Longmans, Green), before the 
rhymes and tunes of our forefathers quite drop out of memory. 
Mr. Sumner’s quaint black-and-white sketches are exactly in keeping 
with the spirit of the poetry, whether he draws a gaping country 
bumpkin or designs a tasteful border. He states, by the by, that none 
of these tunes have appeared in any current British song-book, but 
the music of “ Two Young Men of Kenilworth” is almost identical 
with “Here We Go Round the Mulberry-Bush,” to be found in 
most collections of childish airs—Folk-lore, again supplies the 


material of “Tales from the Lands of Nuts and Grapes” (Field: 


and Tuer), where Mr. C. Sellers reaps a rich harvest from the 
popular traditions of Spain and Northern Portugal. In his youth, 
Mr. Sellers often heard these fantastic legends from the lips of 
the peasants themselves, and, under his rendering, they retain a 
naive, primitive flavour. The priest, the Moor, the mule, and the 
barber—naturally enough in the land of Figaro—usually play the 
most important parts, and, indeed, there is little stereotyped about 
these characteristic fables of the Peninsula.—While we yet linger in 
the land of romance, Mr. Andrew Lang takes us to Bonnie Scotland 
to watch his lad and lass of medizval times seek and find “The 
Gold of Fairnilee” (Simpkin, Marshall), after the hero’s eyes are 
opened by dwelling among the fairies. A very pretty tale of over 
the Border, with E, A. Lemann’s graceful, soft-tinted illustrations. — 
“ Joan’s Adventures ” (Blackie) also led their little heroine amongst 
the fays, and were very entertaining as described by Mrs. Corkran, 
though the authoress has been happier in previous productions.— 
So, too, has been the Rev. Jackson Wray, whose hand is too heavy 
for a fairy tale. The improving element is so palpably prominent 
in his “ Song o’ Sixpence for the Bairns” (Nisbet) that it makes 
the book dull.—Nor are the fairies better treated in the extrava- 
ganza of “Two Fairy Girls and Two Magic Pearls” (Laurie), 
where Mr. J. Litart seems pursued by memories of “A Midsum- 
mer’s Night’s Dream,” “ Macbeth,” and the “ Jackdaw of Rheims.” 
Sometimes his verse is most unintentionally funny, as he will make 
any sacrifice of sense to get a rhyme, with the result of producing 


jingles. Several of the accompanying poems are more ambitious - 


efforts in a devotional strain, but are equally tame.—Indeed there is 
more poetry visible in the prose of ‘‘ The Children of the Week ” 
by W. T. Peters (Routledge), a charmingly got-up volume of 
Transatlantic fancies. Lonely little boys with an odd halfpenny in 
their pockets should try whether the Queen’s head will tell them 
such amusing histories of each day of the week as the Red Indian on 
the American cent.-piece confided to the crippled New York laddie. 
Many of Clinton Peters, accompanying drawings are truly comic. 

A quintet of simple love-stories appeal to girls in their teens. 
Perhaps the most attractive is “ Little Lady Clare” (Blackie), for 
Miss Evelyn Everett-Green draws a specially taking picture of the 
lonely orphan who heals a family feud of centuries.—Such was the 
successful mission, also, of Miss Agnes Giberne’s heroine, put in a 
very awkward position by the terms of “ Ralph Hardcastle’s Will” 
(Hatchards). But this young lady is not half so interesting, being 
a washed-out personage given to perpetual faintings and headaches. 
— Artistic Eleanor, whose father lies “ Under a Cloud” (Hatchards), 
is made of sterner stuff, and carries her love affair to a successful 
issue with much determination. Still, this story is hardly up to the 
usual standard of the authoress of “‘ Mdlle. Mori.” —How dangerous 
it proves to sail “ Under False Colours” (Blackie) is pertinently 
shown by Miss Sarah Doudney, who draws some charming feminine 
characters, and contributes a really interesting novelette.—Unselfish 
“Giannetta ” (Blackie) also exists under false colours, but involun- 
tarily, so that Miss Rosa Mulholland can bring out her self-sacrifice 
and eagerness to help others. This tale, however, strikes a more 
tragic note, with its pathetic description of Irish evictions and the 
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prim fathily, 
its predecessors. z ‘ 
fascinating withal, while the episode of her disappearance and the 
Duchess’ sad fate lift her history out of the ordinary track of mis- 
understood children. 
will alsd like to hear from Miss Cecilia Lowndes how ‘ 
the Boys ” (Blackie) came 2 
hearts ‘of a crusty old maid and bachelor.—Both girls and boys 
enjoy holidays, and so both may 
(Blackie) that their ancestors in the Old.and New World also kept 
holidays right merrily from New Year to Christmas. 
actors kre no less taking for being real historic personages, well 
sketched by E. S. Brooks, with good local colouring, much assisted 
by Howard Pyle’s illustrations.—If tired-of real life, let the children 
dip into “A Store of Stories” (Skeffington),' with the certainty of 
being interested in the brief sketches of childish doings contributed 
by Miss Frances Clare. ; 3 of he 

A flavour of the briny pervades the next trio—this time for boys. 
The thrilling episodes of “ Captured by Cannibals” (Hodder and 
Stoughton) are none the worse for Mr. Joseph Hatton having used 
them before, in somewhat different form, in “A Modern Ulysses.” 
Like the parent work, this volume was inspired by the travels of the 
author's son, the unfortunate young Frank Hatton, who perished by 
accident when exploring in North Borneo. The descriptions of 
the carihibals and their surroundings are just the thing to delight 
youth.-Mr, Frankfort Moore also invades the haunts of the cannibals 
in “Fiteflies and Mosquitoes” (Society for Promoting Christian. 
Knowledge), endangering his heroes amongst the head-hunters of 
New Guinea. The beginning of the tale drags, but, once afloat, 
Mr. Moore is bright and entertaining, though, of the two volumes, 
he is more lively in “ Under Hatches” (Blackie). Shipwreck, 
collision, fire, mutiny, and other sensations here keep the reader 
alive from first to last.—Yellow Jack is the origin of the troubles 
resulting from “A Will Made in Haste” Garrold), which left an 
orphan boy to be cheated and struggle against many difficulties in a 
rough Texan town. How Hal succeeds’and regains his rights, 
thanks to good influence and despite fire, flood, and civil war is 
briskly told by Miss Grace Stebbing, whose account: of the mushroom 
growth of a Western city is specially good.—Another lady, too, 
knows how to charm the boys, witness Lady Broome’s editorship of 
“ Harry Treverton ” (Routledge), which has already won favour in 
“ The Boy’s Own Paper.” Lady Broome states that she has merely 
put together the true notes of an old colonist. At all events, the 
experiences of the new “chum,” left destitute on reaching Western 
Australia, and forced to work his way up from the lowest step are 
full of honest interest, and far fresher than the usual run of fictitious 
adventure.—Not in the open Australian country, but in the dark 
Pennsylvanian coal-mine lurked the trials and sorrows awaiting the 
hero of “Burnham Breaker” (Warne). Mr. Homer Greene’s tale 
isa trifle long-worded and over elaborate, particularly in legal 
details, but good in tone and fairly exciting. Among all these 
rousing novelties comes a vivacious old friend ina new edition, 
Captain Marryat’s Crusoe-like story, “ The Little Savage ” (Rout- 
ledge).—This exciting type of literature is not the best _prepara- 
tion for becoming interested in the career of “Adam Dickson”. 
(David Bryce), by T. Mason, which must be acknowledged prosy 
and overburdened with the Scottish dialect for most English tastes. 
Nor will everybody agree with the author’s admiration for Mr. 
Greig's accompanying illustrations. 

Tales of a more serious type now come to hand, The self-sacri- 
ficing and energetic clergyman is the hero of the group, and, as Miss 
Giberne shows, is “ Ready, Aye Ready” (Nisbet), to give his life 
for others; on this occasion, by seizing 2 mad dog. A sensible story 
of prejudice overcome, and the value of good home influence, 
suited to girls of the working-classes—Of course the same type of 
cleric figures largely in the publications of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, whether in “ Abbotsnid,” by “C. E. M.,” he 
fights against poverty and brings up a troublesome little sister ; or 
helps in the reformation of a wayward boy and his drunken father 
in “ The Stepmother’s Will,” where A. Eubule-Evans neatly depicts 
the right and wrong use of a legacy.—Three volumes teach sound 
lessons to young working-men in useful and unobtrusive fashion. 
Thus, Miss Helen Shipton happily describes the advantage of “A 
New Beginning” in life after a false step in youth; the author of 
“Vera” enforces the same moral in “ Marjory’s Husband,” and M. 
E. Gellie advises frank confession of misdoing, showing how 
“Roger Fildyke’s Secret” spoilt much of his life. In this last 
volume the engravings might be improved, for on one page the 
village and church-tower look as if an earthquake had"just occurred. 
—Selfish householders should take a hint from “ John Gardiner’s 
Neighbours,” by Julia Goddard ; while, for distribution among the 
poor, the cheap tales, “ Whiter than Snow” and “ Rob Nixon,” by - 
the late W. H. G. Kingston, simply illustrate the force of practical 
religion. The tiny story which comes last, “J. Cole,” by Emma 
Gellibrand, is the most original and taking of all in its humourous, yet 
touching, narrative of the devoted little page-boy.—Not fancy but 
fact about the working-classes comes to the fore in “ How to Help” 
(Nisbet), wherein Mrs. G. S. Reaney, well-known for her philan- 
thropic labours, reprints from various periodicals some keen-sighted 
and forcible studies of life at the East End. 

Our list of annuals includes 7e Magazine of Art and Little Folks 
(Cassell) ; Chatterbox, Sunday, and The Prize (Wells Gardner) ; 
Good Words and The Sunday Magazine (\sbister) ; and Harger's 
Young People (Sampson Low). 


Tur bushranger would not strike most people as very promising 
material for a hero of romance. In the hands of Mr. Rolf Bolder- 
wood, however, the author of “ Robbery Under Arms” (3 vols.: 
Remington and Co.), he becomes at any rate a very efficient rival 
to such heroes as Claude Duval, or even as the old Border cattle 
thieves, or the Calabrian brigands. That Mr. Bolderwood knows 
his subject through and through is as certain as that his picture of 
the breaking-out of the first solid fever in Australia is the best ever 
written. It yields in picturesqueness, no doubt—though not so 
very much—to certain famous passages in “ It is Never Too Late to 


, Mend,” but it has that charm of reality which can only result from 
minute personal knowledge of scenes, incidents, and people. The 


story is supposed to be written by a young fellow with all sorts of 
fine qualities, who has drifted into the bush for all sorts of compli- 
cated, reasons—a spirit of adventure ; loyalty to a scoundrel of a 
father’; the influence of an exceptionally brilliant and fascinating 
outlaw—until he finds himself, after a career of exciting adventures, 
in the condemned cell. It is as well to add that he is not left there, and 
exceedingly necessary to say that “ Robbery Under Arms” is not 
to be classed with criminal fiction in general. The tone is 
thoroughly wholesome, and is assuredly not likely to throw a 
glamour over lawlessness and ruffanism in the mind of the most 
impressionable reader. The one thought of the brigands of the 
bush, after a very slight experience, is to escape into a new life and 
to live like honest men ; a phenomenon which we trust is truer to 
life than most such stories of criminal adventure, though we very 
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much fear that the trust 1s not over well founded. All the pictures 
cof Colonial life are admirable, and the novel, despite its prodigiozs 
length and its intentional illiteracy, is well worth reading through. 
And we hope that no reader will miss the humour running through 
the supposed extracts from Colonial newspapers. 

It is to be regretted that the subject of “The Aspern Papers” 
(2 vols. : Macmillan and Co.), did not fall to a stronger pen than 
that of Mr. Henry James. The supposed narrator is one of the 
ghouls who devote their lives to prying into the private affairs of 
dead poets ; and the interest of the story depends upon his efforts 
to get some love-letters—probably of a compromising kind—out of 
the possession of an old lady who had once been the “ Juliana” of 
the famous Jeffrey Aspern. In such a tale there is obviously plenty 
of scope for pathos, and plenty for much-needed satire. Mr. Henry 
James, it need hardly be said, substitutes for these elements of 
strength one of his super-subtle studies of invertebrate psychology, 
His picture of Venice is fairly good; but then it would require 
much more ingenuity than he possesses to make a bad one. “The 
Aspern Papers” is followed bya yet more “ subtle” sketch, with 
much apparent, but no real, meaning; and an absurd story of an 
American woman who committed suicide because she was sure her 
brother would not like a book her English husband had been 
writing about America. Lunatics and idiots are scarcely legitimate 
subjects for the psychology of fiction. 

A good deal of acquaintance with John Strange Winter's former 
works is requisite, perhaps necessary, for a full appreciation of her 
latest army story, “ Beautiful Jim "(2 vols.: F. V. White and Co.), 
The first volume is devoted to garrison gossip and flirtation among 
some old and new acquaintances, in the usual style ; then we are sud- 
denly and unexpectedly plunged into a case of the murder ofa captain 
by a newly-joined subaltern ; and finally carried off into the inevi- 
table “little war ”—in the present case, the Burmese expedition— 
to set all complications smooth. The point of the plot consists in 
the submission of a young officer to the possibility of being vaguely 
suspected of an incredible crime in order to shield the brother of 
his sweetheart. “Beautiful Jim,” himself, is just the character to 
enlist the sympathies of John Strange Winter’s readers. By the 
way, the author has, in this story, deserted the cavalry and enlisted 
in the line. And, on the whole, we decidedly prefer her linesmen 
‘to her troopers, as the companions of an hour or two. 

“From the Dead; a Romance,” by Denzil Vane (2 vols.: 
Sampson Low and Co.), is based upon two favourite motives— 
metempsychosis, and that form of matrimony which is unquestion- 
ably a failure. Since the novels of a period notoriously represent 
contemporary life, the transmigration of a soul from a dead body 
into a living one must be getting as common as extra-judicial sepa- 
ration. Denzil Vane has made no attempt to blend his themes 
together, so that the result is rather crude. The metempsychosis 
business is not badly conceived, as representing the passionate 
desire of a dying musician for the completion and production of a 
great unfinished work, and using the brain and hand of a common- 
place friend for its fulfilment. The poetry of the situation is, how- 
ever, entirely left out, and nothing comes of it but an uninteresting 
suspicion of imposture. The matrimonial business, on the other 
hand, is as weak, even in its conception, as the matrimonial novel is 
almost certain to be. The wicked siren, the noble wife, and the 
male noodle for whom they pull caps have become equal bores, and 
everybody knows exactly what they are going to say and do. So 
far as this portion of it is concerned, Denzil Vane’s story is strictly 
according to the average... 

“A Poor Player: A Story of Kent,” by West Digges (2 vols.: 
Remington and Co.), is chiefly distinguished by its peculiarities of 
grammar. It is a story of stage life, and is supposed, t+ judge from 
various allusions, to refer to the present day; but the manners and 
customs described have a decidedly traditional flavour. We should 
imagine that the professional knowledge of West Digges, like his 
grammar, is derived rather from his inner consciousness than from 
study and observation. However this may be, his law is decidedly 
that of an amateur. It is not necessary for the mother of a ranaway 
bride to become a general servant in the house where her daughter 
lodges in order to find proofs of the marriage. At any rate, the 
novel does not refer to the pre-Somerset House period. When will 
novelists learn that to prove a marriage is even easier than to 
publish a novel ? 


Messrs. J. AND J. HoPKINSON.——Two easy but well-written 
anthems, which may be attempted and sung by limited choirs, are 
“Let the Heavens Rejoice,” words from Psalm xcvii., and “ Blessed 
is He,” from Psalm xli.; the music, by Gustav Ernst, is to be com- 
mended for its simplicity ; it is not all composers who can write for 
the many who are not prepared to conquer supreme difficulties.— 
The latest numbers of “ The Grosvenor Series of Part Songs” are 
“ Daybreak,” from Longfellow's sweet poem, set to music by C. As 
Macirone; “The Maiden and the Brook,” words by Catherine 
Ray, music by G. Lomas, Mus. Bac. ; “O Lovely May,” one of 
Mrs. Hemans’ graceful poems, music by Ernest Birch ; and “ Love 
Wakes and Weeps” (serenade), a popular poem by Sir Walter 
Scott, which has been set to music with taste by W. J. Pussey.— 
“ Peace and War,” written and composed by Michael Watson, will 
take a good place in the programmes of the coming Ballad Concerts 
of the winter season—‘ The Parting Hour” is one of Clement 
Scott’s daintiest little poems set to appropriate music by Ernest 
Birch—“ A Wild Night,” written and composed by H. Kendall 
and G, B. Allen, is a dramatic song of medium compass.—Ardent 
lovers will find “Love Conquers All,” words by George Barlow, 
music by Arthur Hervey, a useful and melodious medium for 
expressing their feelings.—Exactly suited for an encore song at a 
popular concert is, “Our Jack,” the spirited words by Edward 
Oxenford, the tuneful music by H. Trotére; it is published in three 
keys to suit the voices of sailors, men and lads. 


Messrs. BEAL AND Co.——Dramatic and highly effective is 
“From Dark to Dawn,” written and composed by E. M. Jackson 
and Odoardo Barri. There is a violin or violoncello obligato accom 
paniment to this song which adds to its interest when available, but 
can be dispensed with; this is one of the best of the clever com- 
poser's recent compositions, and will no doubt take a foremost place 
in the concert programmes of the season as well as in the home 
circle—A new and successful setting of the Rev. H. F. Lytes 
beautiful poem, “Far From My Heavenly Home,” comes from the 
pen of Berthold Tours, who will be found here at his best. An 
organ accompaniment ad 4, has a very good effect.—T wo goo 
songs, music by Michael Watson, are “In After Years,” words by 
Herbert Harraden, a somewhat commonplace love-poem;_ an 
“ Four Mariners,” the bright and original words by A. C. Jewitt 
The little ones will be delighted with “ Aunt Tabitha’s Nursery 
Rhymes,” which their old friend George Fox has set to tuneful and 
singable music; these songs, twenty in number, are all tried 
favourites.— On the Moonlit Deep,” a romance for the pianoforte, 
and “ Ring, O’ Bells,” a musical sketch for the pianoforte, by 
Michael Watson, are pretty and easy pieces for after-dinner per- 
formance.—The same may be said of “ The Cadets’ March ” Pas 
Redoublé"), by Seymour Smith. ~ 
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HUDSON'S SOAPis a pure DRY Soap in fine powder, and dissolves immediately in Hot or Cold Water. Sold Everywhere in 1]b., 3 1b., an 
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E YSENTERY, omceopathic Chemists, London. 
"[IME-CHECKING MACHINES 
DIARRHEA. 


“Earl Russell, communicated to the 
College of Physicians that he had received 
a despatch from_her Ma ssty’s Consul at 
Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been 
raging fearfully, and that the ONLY 
Remedy of any Service was CHLORO- 
DYNE."—See Lancet, December 31,1885 


GENERAL BOARD OF 


7 [ ‘HE 
HEALTH, London, reports that it acts 
as a charm, one dose generally sufficient. 


ROM the VICEROY’S Chemists, 
Simla, January 5, 1880, 

J.T. DAVENPORT Lond on. 

* Dear Sir,—We congratulate you upon 
the wide-spread reputation this justly- 
esteemed medicine has earned for itself, 
not only in Hindostan, but all over the 
East. Asa remedy of general utility, we 
much question whether a better is im- 
ported into the country, and we shall be 
glad to hear of its finding a place inevery 
Anglo-Indian home. The other brands, 
we are happy to say, are now relegated to 
the native bazaars, and judging from their 
sale, we fancy their sojourn there will be 
but evanescent. We could multiply in- 
stances ad infinitum of the extraordinary 


CREAT IMPROVEMENT2RAZORS 


Absolute Accuracy. 


Great Economy. 


Checks Overtime worked 


MANDARIN RAZORS. 
WITH FULLY WARRANTED INTERCHANGEABLE BLADES, 


Are the test, most reliable, easiest, and cheapest 
high-class Razor known, and show the pretest 
advancement in the art of Razor-making yet attained 
Innumerable Testimonials (filed for’ inspection) 
prove shaving with them to be "Most Comfort 
able.” * Pleasant,” ‘* A Boon,” “ Remarkabl ’ 
“Luxurious,” and that they “ give satisfaction, where 
before, a small fortune has been spent in trying to 
obtain a good razor.” 


Price 4s. 8d. for One; 8s. tie Set of 
Four; 11s. 6d. the Set of Seven. © 
Extra Blades, ts. 3d. each. 


May be had of Dealers at above prices ; in London 
of Messrs. PERRY and CO., Ltd., Holborn Viaduct; 
or of the manufacturer, C. A, ARBENZ. 107 and 108, 
Great Charles Street, Birmingham. Introducer of 


GENTLEMEN'S Fine SILVER, Flat Crystal Glass, 25 
Laps’ Fine Sitver. Flat Crystal Glass, 25s. 
Youtus’ Fine SILver, Flat Crystal Glass, 25s. | 
Lapres_ Gop Levers. chased cases. 70s. i 
Chaques or P.O.0O, te Mr. A. PERCY. 


Employers of labour WHO 
APPRECIATE . ECONOMY 
cannot afford to run their 
businesses without our Checking 
Appliances. 


Indicating, Counting, and Clock- 
work Mechanism a Specialité. Excels all others at the Price. 
5 An ENGLISH THREE-QUARTER PLATE 
LEVER (Patent No. 4,658) best London Make, fully 
Jewelled, with Chronometer Balance, Patent Pro- 
‘ection from Dust and Damp, &c. PURCHASERS 
in ALL PARTS of the WORLD, using the “LUD- 
GATE” WATCH_under most trving conditions, 
TESTIFY toits STRICTLY ACCURATE TIME- 
KEEPING QUALITIES, Made in Four Sizes: 
Ladies’, Gentlemen,s, and Youths’ (as illustrated) ; 


“A Crass FoR CHECKING MEN. 


Makers of Church, Turret, and 
Chime Clocks. 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, and 
SHORTNESS of BREATH. Persons who suffer 


Patent business transacted 


VV ATCH. 
GOLD CASES 


is decidedly the best.and also from asense 
of duty we owe to the profession and the 


ANCHOR 


public, as we are of opinion that the sub- 

stitution of any other than Collis 

Browne's is a_deliberate breach of faith 

on the part of the chemist to prescribed 

and patientalike. | 

Weare, Sir, faithfully yours, 
_SYMES and CO. 
Members of the Pharm, Society of Great Britain, 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


D®: J. COLLIS BROWNES’ 
CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir 

W. Fase Wood stated publicly in Court 

that r. J. Collis Browne was, un- 

doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne, 

that the whole story of the defendant 

Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
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B REAL BUILDING STONES 
in their natural colors, accom 
@ panied by Looks of beautiful 
| Designs in colorprint. 

4 Anever ending source of ANUs 
SEMENT alld INSTRUCTION. 
Prices from Ga upwards, 
Write to-day for the illus 

trated Catalogue to 


FAD. RICHTER & Go. 65 Fenchurch Str, 


at night with coughing, phiegm, and short 
breath, find them invaluable, as they instantly 
check the spasm, promote sleep. and allow the 
patient to pass a good night. They are 
erfectly harmless, and may be smoked by 
ladies, children, and most delicate patients, 

In Boxes of 35 Cigarettes, 2/6, from all 
Chemists and Stores, Each genuine box hears 
the name WILCOX & CO., 289, Oxford Street, 
London. Post-free. 
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is a Liquid Medicine which assua; 


Awarded Twelve Medals. Established 
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kinds, and Wadding for Prevention and | 
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have added to their celebrated 
frames decided improvements 
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[MPORTANT CAUTION. 
Every Bottle of genuine CHLORO- 
DYNE bears on the Government Stamp 
the name of the inventor 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Sold in Bottles, 1s._13d., 25. 9d., 4s. 6d, 
heell DAVENPORT, 
33, Great Russell Street, W.C., Sole Manufacturer. 


Now Heady: Henin Edition J 
rf CONTENTS; Symp- 
f. toms of Dyspepsia and 


# Indigestion. Special Ad- 
vice asto Dietand Regi- 
men. Diseases Synrpathe- 
tic. Notes for Dyspepsia, 
Beverages, Air and Ven- 
tilation. _Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases 
sent for one Stamp. 
Address—Publisher, 46, 
Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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WHISKY. 


This fashionable French Dress Stand will instantly 
alter for any ordinary figure between 21 and x0 waist 
and all other parts in proportion. Instantly telescones 
in 28 inches.is perfect in every detail. and can be eal 
in box same day. Pr’ce jos. As supplied to, hor 
Courts of Europe and principal Costumiers iene 
out the world-—P.O. toG. P. CHAMOIS, French | 
Company, 129 and 128, Cheapside, or 221, Oxlord ot 
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Ave confidently recommended as a simple but 
certain remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :-— 


CRYDON, 1885. 

“ Having been a sufferer from Indi- 
gestion for many years, 1 am happy to 
say that Ihave at last not only been ee 
relieved but perfectly cured by using | ENGLISH KEYLESS HALF CHRONOMETER 
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fidently recommend Messrs. Benson's Hunting Watch 
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